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AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


This is the provocative question asked on the first page of 
the new, dynamic turn-over chart that has been prepared for your 
church’s Every Member Canvass program this fall. — “Men now 
have the knowledge and power to destroy themselves — they also 
have the knowledge and potential to live in peace with one an- 
other, — Which will they choose?” 

A strong Christian church is needed throughout the world as 
never before. Make your church a stronger church, a church with 
greater responsibilities and a greater out-reach. An Every Member 
Canvass in your church this fall, properly conducted, will help 
your church to meet the challenge every church must face in 
today’s world. 

Contact your city or state promotion office without delay and 
arrange for your church to participate in a sector project, take a 
refresher course, or obtain experienced, individualized help in the 
conduct of your Every Member Canvass this fall. 








October 2 


Help Them 
Proclaim Him 





How your church benefits from this offering 





@ You receive, free, educational materials on missions 
for use throughout your church. This material is vital 
and up-to-date, its theme having been suggested by 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies as 
being of special interest today. 





@ Members have an opportunity to contribute directly 
to overseas missions and the care of retired mission- 
aries, and thus give evidence of a worldwide Christian 
concern. The American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies receive about 80% of the offering and the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, about 20%. 
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The Cover 


Had you arrived at Gindsio Gilberto 
Cardoso, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the mo- 
ment this picture was taken, or even an 
hour previously, you would have found 
standing room at a premium. Approxi- 
mately thirty thousand Baptists from sixty- 
eight countries on six continents had as- 
sembled there for the Tenth Congress of 
the Baptist World Alliance. For the editor’s 
report of the congress, please turn to 
page 20. 





Picture Credits 


Cover and pp. 20-25, John C. Slemp; 
pp. 4, 5, 6, American Baptist News Service; 
p. 16, McKeen; p. 38, Louise A. Cattan. 
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September Quiz 


1. What will be observed on Octo- 
ber 16? and what is the new feature 
for the day? 

2. What is the only kind of religion 
that the Soviet Union will tolerate? 

3. In 1956, the number of students 
in Baptist colleges who had indicated 
their intention of entering seminary 
was 685. In 1959, this figure had 
dropped to (1) 205; (2) 321; (3) 
524. Which is correct? 

4. “A Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent? It depends. The asking of the 
question is not bigotry. It is the exer- 
cise of responsible citizens!:ip.” Who is 
the author of the book from which 
these sentences are quoted? 

5. Who succeeded Theodore F. 
Adams as president of the Baptist 
World Alliance? 

6. The Karen and Burmese theo- 
logical seminaries and Bible schools 
for women, on the secondary level, 
also located on Seminary Hill, Insein, 





enrolled . . Fill in 
the blanks. 

7. Name the person who made the 
statement: “General disarmament, 


wistfully sought by all mankind, will 
be impossible until Communist China 
is in the United Nations. You cannot 
permit Communist China to remain 
armed and disarm the rest of the 
world.” 

8. Name the American Baptist mis- 
sionary who is on the editorial com- 
mittee of the South East Asia Journal 
of Theology. 

9. In mission annals (1) 1900; (2) 
1912; (3) 1930 was a big year, for 
then second-generation missionary 
Brayton C. Case was appointed to 
Burma to put into effect his training 
in agriculture and theology, to preach 
the gospel and “to do away with 
hunger and poverty and misery in the 
villages.” Which year is correct? 

10. What perhaps was the most sig- 
nificant single achievement of the Bap- 
tist World Congress, Rio de Janeiro? 
_ 11. Nothing could be more helpful 
in promoting a feeling of oneness in 
the church with the churches around 
the world than for each church, after 
study of the Delhi theme, to send to 
the editor of “World Christianity” 
column any statement it would like to 
make on this subject. Name the editor 
of the column. 

12. The Valley Forge Forward 
Fund of the American Baptist Con- 
vention will have three emphases. 
Name the first emphasis. 

13. Name four of our missionaries 
who stayed in Leopoldville during the 
€vacuation to maintain communica- 
tion with mission stations. 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 
September, 1960 
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OPEN DOORS OF FRIENDSHIP 


On the Franklin College campus in Indiana, students will 
find its president, Harold W. Richardson, extending a warm 
hand of welcome. 


Here, on the steps of Cline Hall, the recently constructed 
student center and dormitory, Dr. Richardson welcomes a 
freshman coed and her parents. 


Wherever students and parents and friends go on or off 
the campus, a cordial greeting awaits them: from upper- 
classmen, maintenance personnel, faculty, churches and 
citizens of the Franklin community. 


Friendly Franklin College, in an academic environment, 
offers to all who “are eager for the pursuit of high things”: 
up-to-date facilities, a trained and competent faculty, a re- 
cently revised curriculum, a meaningful religious atmos- 
phere, and an expanding development program. 


The small, accredited, church-related liberal arts college 
offers new and returning students the friendly personal 
touch. Get acquainted with Franklin College by writing to 
its president. 


Dr. Harold W. Richardson 


Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 











American Baptist Men 
Elects New Secretary 

Hermon C. Dilmore is the newly 
appointed executive secretary of Amer- 
ican Baptist Men. He succeeds Alex 
W. Fry, who resigned to become execu- 
tive director of the division of publish- 
ing, business, and finance and business 
manager of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. Since June, 1959, Mr. 
Dilmore had been associate executive 
secretary of American Baptist Men, 
with offices in Valley Forge, Pa. Prior 
to that, he was employed in the Glens 
Falls, N.Y., office of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, for twenty-nine 
years. His major responsibility there 
was in the area of management and 
sales training. Mr. Dilmore has been 
active in Baptist men’s work for many 
years. He was national treasurer of 
American Baptist Men, president of 
New York Men, and representative 
of the state presidents of the national 
executive committee. 


Benjamin P. Browne 
Acting President 

Benjamin P. Browne, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., will assume responsibility 
for administrative leadership of North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, IIl., beginning September 1, 
at which time Charles W. Koller, pres- 
ident of the seminary for twenty-two 
years, will begin a sabbatical leave 
prior to retirement in- 1962. Dr. 
Browne, executive director of the divi- 
sion of Christian publications of The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
will continue his responsibilities in that 


Hermon C. Dilmore 


field while heading the seminary’s ad- 
ministrative council. In addition to 
its general duties of administration, 
the council plans to undergird and 
increase finances, study the budget, 
promote public relations, discover a 
site for a new campus, increase enroll- 
ment, organize the board of trustees 
for more effective service, work for 
accreditation, establish a businessman’s 
advisory council, and restudy the in- 
terests and policies of the school. 


Missionary to Japan 
Requests Understanding 

B. L. Hinchman, American Baptist 
mission secretary in Japan, called for 
the prayers of Americans during the 
trying days following the violent dem- 
onstrations in Japan. Mr. Hinchman 
said that for the most part the Jap- 
anese people had been cordial as ever 
toward missionaries, and he ca!led for 
understanding on the part of Amer- 


icans, “that the Japanese as a whol: 
are their friends and deeply regret th 
recent incidents.” Mr. Hinchman sai! 
Americans must try to understand the 
fears “which have been born out of 
suffering from war and from the mili- 
taristic state of pre-war Japan. Any 
anti-Japan movement or economic 
boycott in the United States at this 
time would deal a death blow to the 
hopes of democracy in Japan, seal the 
end of friendship which has existed, 
and would push Japan into the Com- 
munist world.” Mr. Hinchman has 
been a missionary to Japan since 1947. 
He and his family are stationed in 
Tokyo, where there are seven other 
American Baptist missionaries at the 
present time. There are more than 
thirty American Baptist missionaries 
serving in Japan. Mr. Hinchman re- 
ported that the missionaries had not 
been in any personal danger at all. 


Baptist Layman 
Heads Drive 

G. Keith Patterson, of Strathmore, 
Calif., was elected national chairman 
of the Valley Forge Forward Fund of 
the American Baptist Convention. The 
Fund goal is $2,225,000 in equity 
capital to be raised in two years to- 
ward the $8-million project to build 
the national offices of the denomina- 
tion in Valley Forge, Pa., thus elimi- 
nating the need for a ten-year bank 
loan. Mr. Patterson, immediate past- 
president of American Baptist Men, 
announced that the eighteen members 
of the executive committee of that 
organization had pledged a total of 
$18,350. Under Mr. Patterson’s lead- 
ership, delegates to the National Con- 
ference of American Baptist Men 
meeting at Green Lake, July 16~23, 
voted their support of the fund-raising 





Edwin H. 
can Baptist Convention, hands a document he has just 
signed to William T. Walsh, real-estate officer of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, June 17, complet- 
ing the signing of all documents for the construction 
of denominational national offices at Valley Forge, Pa. 
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Tuller (left), general secretary of the Ameri- 


Ground-breaking for the 
can Baptist Convention, Valley Forge, Pa., July ». 
Wielding the shovel and wearing a happy smile is Ed- 
win H. Tuller, general secretary. Standing close to 
him, and also wearing a happy smile, is Roy I. Mad- 
sen, headquarters-project co-ordinator, of New York 


national offices of the Ameri- 
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project. Each dollar raised in the fund 
drive will count as two dollars, because 
of interest payments that will be saved, 
according to Mr. Patterson. The cam- 
paign to raise the equity money will 
have three emphases in the more 
than six thousand American Baptist 
churches: (1) Each church will be 
given an opportunity to participate, 
by taking an offering for the project 
in each of the two years of the cam- 
paign. (2) Church organizations, such 
as men’s, women’s, and youth groups, 
will be urged to co-operate in the 
project. (3) A series of leadership din- 
ners will be held in state and city areas 
under sponsorship of leading laymen, 
and in co-operation with the denomi- 
nation’s Council on Missionary Co- 
operation. 


Cordova Church 
Destroyed by Fire 

The Cordova, Alaska, Community 
Baptist Church, parsonage, and Chris- 
tian center, all in one building, were 
razed by fire in the early morning of 
July 4. George T. King, pastor of the 
church, awakened by heavy smoke, 
found the fire to be well beyond con- 
trol. The church people have decided 
to rebuild and the community is rally- 
ing with concern and gifts, according 
to Leo L. Schlegel, American Baptist 
general missionary to Alaska. The 
church and Christian center will hold 
meetings in the skating rink until the 
new building is erected. A faulty fur- 
nace was the cause of the fire. 


Degrees 
Granted 

® Pearl Rosser, president of Baptist 
Misionary Training School, doctor of 
divinity, by Northern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


M. Forest Ashbrook, executive direc- 
tor of the Ministers and Missionar- 
ies Benefit Board, and Mrs. Ashbrook 
admire watch given Dr. Ashbrook in 
recognition of twenty-five years of 
service with the board. Others hon- 
ored were Emily A. Cardno and Frank 
L. Taylor, who also received watches 





@ W. E. Borne, pastor, Foster Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, IIl., doctor 
of divinity, by Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

@ Elmer G. Million, director, de- 
partment of schools and colleges, 
American Baptist Convention, doctor 
of laws, by Alderson-Broaddus College. 

@ Joseph H. Heartberg, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention, doctor of divinity, by 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

@ Benjamin R. Morales, president 
of the Spanish-American Baptist Sem- 
inary, Los Angeles, Calif., doctor of 
divinity, by California Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 








In a Word 
Or Two 

@ A. King Boutwell, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Hyan- 
nis, Mass., is the new pastor of the First 
Baptist Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N.J. Shield T. Hardin, of 
Toledo, Ohio, preached the sermon at 
the installation service. 

@ Mrs. Alma Rott, a member of the 
West Seattle Baptist Church, Wash., 
has an unusual record as a White Cross 
worker in her church. She has made 
138 pieces of clothing, including seven 
baby quilts, four patchwork quilts, 
ladies dresses made out of remnants, 
and several woolen coats for children. 
She also contributed nine pairs of 
shoes among her gifts. 

@ Charles W. Koller, president of 
Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary for twenty-two years, will con- 
duct classes in evangelical and exposi- 
tory biblical preaching at California 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Covena, 
Calif., during his sabbatical leave from 
Northern. 

@ Cyril B. Garrett, dean of Friends 
University, Wichita, Kans., has been 
called to Eastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., as pro- 
fessor of Christian education. Arthur 
L. Maye has also been called to this 
department, with the rank of associate 
professor. 

@ John F. Crouthamel, formerly 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Red Bank, N.J., became pastor of 
Temple Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on July 15. 

@ Dedication services for a new 
$500,000 edifice were held recently by 
the First Baptist Church, Visalia, 
Calif., John P. Epp, pastor. 

@ Paul C. Carter, Jr., of Valley 
Stream, N.Y., a recent graduate of 








Loan and lease agreements concerning the national offices of the American Baptist Convention, at Valley 
Forge, Pa., were signed in New York, N. Y., June 16, by officials of the convention and of the four national 
boards and societies, which had loaned $500,000 each toward financing the project. Top officers and law- 
yers of the convention and its agencies are seated around table in the board room of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies, 164 Fifth Avenue, where the signing took place. So was completed the long- 
awaited implementation of the convention’s decision to move to Valley Forge, made at Cincinnati, 1958 
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DYNAMIC CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


By LeRoy Judson Day 


Taking as his thesis that the power in Christian fellowship is the 
Holy Spirit, the author discusses the individual and the group, 
what the group gets from the person and vice versa, the 
church as the redemptive fellowship, the group life of the 
church, and the circles of involvement of the person and the 
group. He goes on to describe groups and their outreach, their 
inter functioning and, finally, leadership, communication, and 
togetherness in the church. This is a much needed and very 
straightforward discussion of the problems which often prevent 
individuals, groups in churches, or the church as a whole from 
being the power-filled witness for Christ it was meant to be. 


4180226—Paper 


TO THE CHURCHES, WITH LOVE 

By A. Stanley MacNair 

A brightly informative approach to the Revelation—the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ through John, to the seven churches in 
Asia. Excellent discussion for midweek services; a means by 
which we can apply the message of John's letters to our own 
churches. The book concentrates on these letters, while one 
chapter summarizes the entire Apocalypse. 


41$0225—Paper 
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MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER 

By Dr. Robert T. Handy 

This book, vitally important for everyone interested in the 
church today, will make a profound impression on all who read 
it. It stresses particularly that church members, too, have a 
ministry—helping to strengthen the witness of the church in 
the community. 

41$0218—Paper 

41S80219—Leader's Guide 


THE BROKEN WALL 

By Dr. Markus Barth 

In this study of the Epistle to the Ephesians, Dr. Barth makes 
the readers quickly aware of its relevance for today and gives 
to alert Christians a clue to what they must do, if they would 
capture this generation for Christ. 

41$0030—Paper 

41$0031—Cloth 


JEREMIAH: PROPHET TO THE NATIONS 


By Dr. Walter Harrelson 


Leading the reader to a more real and vivid understanding of 

the warmth and true passion of Jeremiah's thinking, this brief, 

but vital study guide has been planned for use with the Bible 

itself. Concentrating on eight of the more difficult portions of 

the book of Jeremiah, it helps the reader to see his own life 

° ret world reflected in this man whom God called to 
Oo nis will, 
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Colgate Rochester Divinity School, 
was ordained at the South Avenue 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N.Y. He 
will pursue graduate studies at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
N.Y. 

@ The Spanish-American Baptis: 
Seminary requests new and used late 
book editions for the library. Those 
having books to donate should write 
to Benjamin R. Morales, president, 
512 South Indiana Street, Los Angeles 
63, Calif. 

@ The Calvary Baptist Church, 
Maymyo, Burma, makes full use of 
its repaired, war-damaged building, 
with separate Sunday services in Bur- 
mese, Karen, and English languages. 

@ Charles H. French, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Warren, Ohio, 
for the past twelve years, has accepted 
a call to Calvary Baptist Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

® Alderson Broaddus College, Phil- 
ippi, W.Va., has appointed Wilfred 
T. Packer, of Chester, Pa., as dean of 
the college. 

®@ Harold Cooke Phillips, for thirty 
years pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed Brown visiting professor of 
homiletics for the year 1960-61 at 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York city. 

@ James B. Kent, business manager 
and assistant treasurer of Central Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Kansas 
City, Kans., was elected president of 
American Baptist Men, succeeding G. 
Keith Patterson, of Strathmore, Calif. 

@ Gilbert L. Guffin, president of 
Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Eastern Baptist College, has sub- 
mitted his resignation to become ef- 
fective May 31, 1961. 

@ Elizabeth Jane Miller, former di- 
rector of the Christian social relations 
department of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Convention, has accepted the posi- 
tion of educational secretary of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
effective September 1. 

@ Sixty new members, a _ record 
number for any one month, were wel- 
comed into the First Baptist Church, 
Cuba, N.Y., during May. Malcolm G. 
Shotwell is pastor of the church. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ The First Baptist Church, Weir- 
ton, W.Va., Isaac Igarashi, pastor, 
celebrated its 50th anniversary with 
the dedication of a new church sanc- 
tuary costing $173,000. 

@ U Chit Pe, his 50th birthday and 
his 25th as pastor of the Judson 
Church, Mandalay, Burma. 

@ Temple Baptist Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Paul Victor Goodwin, 
pastor, its 50th. 
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is young lady will grow up to be a Christian 
bmemaker in non-Christian Burma. She was 
ached for Christ through a Christian school. 


issionaries are urgently needed in many 
eas for work with women and children. And 
ch work urgently needs your increased sup- 
wt through the Unified Budget or through 
becial Gift Agreements with generous regular 
turns. 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 
.Foreign Mission Society 
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American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies 
Public Relations Department, 16th Floor, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York 


C1 would like to know about opportunities and 
requirements for overseas missionary service. 


C1 can’t go — but | could make an extra gift if | 
could also be assured needed income for my life- 


time. Please send me literature on Special Gift 
Agreements with regular, generous returns. 


(City, Zone, State) 
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THE RSV CONCORDANCE 
REFERENCE BIBLE brings you the Scrip- 
tures in the language we use today. It helps 
you locate Biblical passages with a 192-page 
concise concordance and list of proper 
names, and more than 75,000 center-col- 
umn references. It also includes 12 maps and 
a presentation page ... both in color. Bound 
in buckram. Also available in fine leather 
editions priced from $12.50 to $22.50. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK— by Dr. 
Luther Weigle and Ronald Bridges. Two 
leading Bible authorities examine the many 
words that have changed in meaning since 
the King James version of the Bible was 
prepared 350 years ago. They also trace the 
Biblical and archaeological studies that have 
contributed to contemporary revisions of the 
Scriptures. The International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education calls it *‘...a must for anyone 
who loves either the Bible or the dictionary.” 


THE SHORTER ATLAS 

OF THE BIBLE — by L. H. Grollenberg- 
Photographs, maps and an engrossing text 
give you a detailed account of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries that have increased our 
knowledge of the Scriptures,and help you 
trace Biblical history when and where it 
happened. Ten pages of colored maps, 200 
photographs. Invaluable for Bible scholars 
and laymen alik>. 


$900 


$ 5,00 


$395 


Now on sale at your denominational publishing house and bookstore 


2 THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 
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NO HOME — NO FUTURE 
NO GOD 
UNTIL YOU CAME ALONG 


The Kodiak Children’s Home in Alaska cares 
for many children like this boy. Your support 
of Home Mission work insures that they will 
be helped. 


For Further Information 
Write 


DR. WILLIAM H. RHOADES 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 


164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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PARENT ROLES 
HIS “No HERS 





A practical description of the individ- 
ual roles of fathers and mothers in the 
home. Based on studies conducted by the 
Character Research Project. 


“This book is worth its weight in gold 
. « « Do you need some help in under- 
standing yourself and your role as a 
father or mother? .-.-. What things in 
family life can the father . . . the mother, 
do best? When father and mother dis- 
agree, who is generally right? Do you 
think you know? You might be wrong! 
t...*. Here is a practical book, marve- 
lously written. It may transform your 
family. Also recommended for preachers, 
ministers of education, Sunday Sc 
and Training Union workers . .< " — 
Dr. Findley B. Edge, Professor at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Price $1.25 each 
In lots of 5 or more $1.00. 


THE CHARACTER RESEARCH 
PROJECT 


UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8, NEW YORK 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TO ABOVE 


CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT, 
UNION COLLEGE, DEPT. M, 
SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 


Please send copies of PARENT ROLES, 

HIS AND HERS. 

Nome........ shseneeeniicantnchinatamitnaitalaniatita 
(Please Print) 

Address............ esiceieiiieibtehbenaapsiatinainmivabiin 


City and State... ta paninniinsnenatamseniimaaas 
CO) Bill me 
C) Check or money order enclosed 

















) World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Third Assembly 
New Delhi, India 


The First Assembly of the duly- 
organized World Council of Churches 
was held in Europe in 1948, at Am- 
sterdam. The Second was held in the 
United States in 1954, at Evanston. 
Now, preparations are nearing com- 
pletion for the Third Assembly, which 
will be held in New Delhi, India, 
November 18—December 5, 1961. 
Originally, the meeting was planned 
for the island of Ceylon, but the com- 
munal troubles of the last few years, 
plus the revival of a more dynamic 
kind of Buddhism, made it seem to be 
wiser for the worldwide Christian 
group to meet in India. Of the 625 
delegates, from 172 member churches 
in over 50 countries, who will partici- 
pate in this Third Assembly, 35 will 
be Baptists. 


Theme of Assembly 
Important at Local Level 


Many people in America bemoan 
the fact that so few people in our 
homeland know anything about our 
history, our background, and our aims. 
This is equally true of most of our de- 
nominations. Nothing could have been 
more appropriate than the theme 
around which the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches looked 
at its task in Amsterdam in 1948, 
namely: “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” To most Europeans twelve 
years ago, the Second World War was 
over; but as they looked about them 
at the almost catastrophic destruction, 
most felt that there was little hope for 
the future. The people of Asia were in 
the same depths of despair. Even 
Christians in our own country were so 
blinded by our material prosperity, 
which was the result of war, that they 
had little conception of the extent of 
the catastrophe. 


Evanston Assembly 
Makes Progress 

A growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of reaching people at the grass 
roots, plus the American belief in pub- 
licity, helped to broadcast the affirma- 
tion in 1954 at Evanston that Jesus 
Christ is the only hope of both the 
church and the world. Even newspaper 
reporters were briefed on what was 
meant by the theme at the Second 
Assembly: “Christ the Hope of the 
World.” Probably a contributing fac- 
tor to the growing interest in such a 
theme came from the fear among 
Christians that the churches them- 








selves did not possess a triumpha: 
hope, and consequently were som:- 
what responsible for such moderi 
substitutes for the gospel as commu- 
nism, scientific humanism, and sec: 
larism. 


‘Jesus Christ: 
The Light of the World’ 


At New Delhi, a new approach is 
to be made to the theme which will be 
ever-present in the thinking, not only 
of those who will be physically present 
in the Third Assembly, but also in the 
prayers of Christians from churches 
around the world, who will be study- 
ing during the next year just what the 
Bible means when it speaks of Jesus 
Christ as “The Light of the World.” 
Every American Baptist pastor will 
within a short time receive a document 
on this theme. This material may be 
used in prayer meetings, in Sunday- 
school classes, or in special study 
groups. Church organizations will find 
in the pamphlet excellent material for 
worship services. In addition, the 
theme will be very useful in both 
foreign- and home-mission studies: 
“Into All the World Together” and 
“Heritage and Horizons in Home Mis- 
sions.” Nothing could be more helpful 
in promoting a feeling of oneness in 
the church with the churches around 
the world than for each church, after 
study of the Delhi theme, to send to 
the editor of this column (at Craig- 
ville, Mass.) any statement it would 
like to make on this subject. 


I.M.C. and 
W.C.C. 

In some parts of the world, mission- 
ary societies have been separate from 
any denomination. In others, they have 
been an integral part of a communion. 
All too often the “mission” of the 
church in the world has been a side 
issue, an optional course, in which 
only a fraction of the church has taken 
an interest. The first day of the New 
Delhi assembly will be a historic occa- 
sion, as the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary 
Council become one. At the Edin- 
burgh conference fifty years ago, the 
people who came together to discover 
ways in which they might work to- 
gether in greater unity were entirely 
made up of delegates from America 
and Europe. There was just one per- 
son from Asia present and he was from 
our mission in Burma. How different 
it is today! No world meeting of the 
Christian churches can possibly be 
held without adequate representation 
from Asia, Africa, and South America, 
as well as from the West. In New 
Delhi, missions will be placed in the 
very heart of the church. The outcome 
can be more far-reaching than is now 
envisioned. 
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SIR: I enjoyed the articles by Gene E. 
Bartlett and Kyle Haselden in the May 
issue Of Missions. I always look forward 
to the arrival of every issue of the maga- 


zine. 


ERNEST BRUSUELAS 
San Francisco, Calif. 
a 


SIR: Reading the June issue of Missions, 
I note the great increase in circulation in 
the past ten years. Congratulations on the 
increase and the growing influence of Mis- 
sIONS among our people. You have car- 
ried on a great tradition that goes back 
more than 150 years, and we can look 
forward to continued growth in years to 
come. 

I have read the present issue, with its 
report on the Rochester convention, with 
great interest. As usual, you have covered 
the major sessions of the convention well. 

WatTeER P. HALBERT 
New York, N.Y. 


SIR: I had hoped that when you became 
the editor of MissIons magazine we would 
have a forthright baptistic, evangelical 
publication. If any improvements have been 
made, I am sure I don’t know where. You 
pursue the same party line, make your own 
interpretation. I am sure our people must 
get a tremendous bang out of a magazine 
that calls itself a Christian publication, 
that rings from cover to cover with Na- 
tional Council of Churches pronounce- 
ments and their political feelings. The 
letters you run complimenting your publi- 
cation smart with hypocrisy, and appear to 
be men who use their pulpits as Cape Ca- 
naveral to blast off to a wider orbit. 

Don E. GrirFiITH 
Albion, Nebr. 


SIR: Your lead editorial, “They Cannot 
Go Home,” in the May issue of Missions 
is indeed timely, as it underscores the plight 
of the refugees of the world. A number of 
nations this side of the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains have issued special stamps 
marking “WORLD REFUGEE YEAR, 
1959-60” and are presently endeavoring in 
one way or another to take their fair share 
of this world problem. 

We as American Baptists can be very 
proud of our refugee-resettlement record. 
Through the years as this great cause and 
worthy trust has been presented to our 
churches, they have responded by provid- 
ing homes for the homeless and by offering 
the cup of cold water in the name of Christ. 

One of the Bible’s most beautiful char- 
acters, “a certain Samaritan,” discovered 
for himself that “there is no sympathy 
without action”—and, as the editorial con- 
cludes, “There remains much yet to be 
done—much for all of us.” 

RutH H. TEASDALE 
Boston, Mass. 


a 

SIR: This letter is written to express my 
very deep appreciation of the course you 
have taken in your editorials relative to 
the tension which exists in our days con- 
cerning the “Roman Question.” I am glad 
that you made very clear that the tension 
is centered, not in the question of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, as such, but in the 
Political aspiration of the Roman Church 
in this country. 

Soon after I began my missionary work 
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among the Italians, in 1896, I started to 
point out to our Baptist pastors and others 
the menace of Romanism in America. I 
continued my battle as I went along in my 
work. To my sorrow I saw that I was 
speaking to deaf ears. Sometimes I felt like 
Elijah when he was under the juniper tree, 
but in course of time I noticed that I was 
not alone in the struggle—that others were 
seeing, as I did, the danger of Rome. In- 
deed, the work was very slow, but increased 
in volume as the years went by. Finally, in 
this election year it has reached the highest 
point of importance in view of the fact that 
our great American magazines and radio 
and television media of communication 
have openly informed the American citi- 
zens of the real meaning of this “religious” 
tension. 

I have just finished reading in the May 
issue of Missions the article by Kyle 
Haselden on “Baptists and Religious Free- 
dom.” It seems to me that he has not made 
clear the greatest contribution to freedom 
was the work of Protestantism, in spite of 
its many faults and shortcomings. Dr. 
Haselden gives some credit to Roger Wil- 
liams, but not so much as he deserved. 

ANGELO DI DOMENICA 
West Sand Lake, N.Y. 


SIR: A letter to the editor in May Mis- 
SIONS Criticizes those who, with William B. 
Lipphard, object to the “loyalty oath” re- 
quired of college students applying for 
loans under the National Defense Act. The 
writer’s point is perhaps well taken in so 
far as one legitimately expects no citizen 
to begrudge his country the pledge of al- 
legiance to it. But this is not the objection 
many of us have who, as members of col- 
lege faculties and as American citizens, 
have protested the loyalty oath. 

The statement required of students con- 
sists of two parts. The first is a solemn 
swearing or affirming of allegiance to the 
United States, with a promise to defend 
its Constitution and laws against “all its 
enemies, foreign and domestic.” I do not, 
and so far as I know most objectors (who 
include President Eisenhower and many 
members of Congress) do not, oppose this 
first part of the requirements, although it 
must be said that a proliferation of pledges 
of allegiance will inevitably result in re- 
ducing the significance of any particular 
such pledge. 

The second part, however, reads as fol- 
lows: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I do not believe in, and am not a 
member of and do not support any organ- 
ization that believes in or teaches the over- 
throw of the United States Government by 
force or violence or by any unconstitu- 
tional means.” This second part, commonly 
identified as the “affidavit,” is what is 
mainly objected to and is what contains in 
my view notions that are alien to our 
American, not to say Baptist, tradition. 
One is the threat of thought control; an- 
other is the threat of guilt by association. 
For example, the affidavit might, given the 
occasion, be used against a student who in 
Christian conscience supports a “sit-in” 
protest against segregation in the South, 
which is technically illegal, but, as some 
believe, morally justifiable. For another ex- 
ample, the affidavit exposes to prosecution 
the individual who might in conscience be- 
long to a proscribed organization for the 
express purpose of changing for the better 
policies or practices in which he in fact 
does not believe, though belonging. Again, 
beliefs may not be easy to separate from 
practice, but we are on safer and freer 
ground when we limit government’s right 
to prosecute and proscribe to practices and 
not beliefs. 





Furthermore, it is well known that some 
individuals and groups persist in refusing, 
because of their own particular political 
views, to draw the important distinction 
between communism on the one hand 
(against which the affidavit is presumably 
directed) and Christian social concern on 
the other. When such individuals or groups 
press for this affidavit, one cannot help 
wondering about their motives. The Mc- 
Carthy era is after all still rather fresh in 
our minds, as is also the mob resistance to 
orders of the Supreme Court, against which 
the affidavit, of course, provides little if 
any protection. 

As for the American Legion, which the 
letter referred to mentions, it seems fair to 
point out that it has no special claim on 
patriotism more than do groups who differ 
with it. Not all veterans’ groups support 
the affidavit as the legion does, much less 
all veterans. 

Bruce T. DAHLBERG 
Northampton, Mass. 


At Last! 


A Hospitalization Plan 
at Reduced Rates 
for Non-drinkers Only! 





The Gold Star Total Abstainers’ Hospitali- 
zation Plan offers $100 per week hospitaliza- 
tion coverage to non-drinkers at unbelievably 
low rates. Those who drink are naturally sick 
and hurt more often than those who do not 
drink. Why should you help pay for their ill- 
nesses and accidents? The modern, stream- 
lined Gold Star plan represents the newest, 
most advanced type of hospitalization cover- 
age—and at reduced rates for non-drinkers! 


GOLD STAR PAYS: 
$100 a week from first day in hospital 
$2,000 cash for any kind of accidental 
death 
$2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one 
foot, or one eye 


$6,000 cash for loss of both hands, both 
feet, or both eyes 


Well-known Leaders Say: 

Dr. Daniel Poling, noted editor and clergy- 
man: “The lower rate [of the Gold Star Plan] 
is made possible because you are not paying 
the bills for illnesses and accidents of those 
who use alcohol.’ Upton Sinclair, Pulitzer 
Prize Winner: ‘A brilliant idea. | am glad to 
be counted in on it." Jerome Hines, leading 
bass, Metropolitan Opera: “It is a pleasure to 
be able to recommend this most excellent in- 
surance plan for non-drinkers."’ 


Check These Remarkable Features: 

* Pays from first day in hospital, for life, if 
necessary 

* Only YOU can cancel 

* No medical examination 

* Good in any accredited hospital 

* Unconditional Money-back guarantee 

* Pays in addition to any other 
hospitalization 

* All benefits guaranteed by World Mutual 
Health and Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


' ' 

4 Please mail complete details of Gold Star 

j Total Abstainers’ Hospitalization Plan. | 
understand there is no obligation and no! 











\ salesman will call. 1 
' Name 
| Address ' 
1 City State ! 
1 Send coupon or write to: Dept. M960 


' De Moss Associates 


' 
Valley Forge __ _ _ _ _ _Penneylvenia 
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By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 











N THE AGENDA of the United 

Nations Assembly, when it re- 
convenes in September, will be the 
same item that has appeared there for 
the past ten years—the admission of 
Communist China. Each year the 
number of votes in favor of admission 
and against the vote of the United 
States, gets larger, thus evidencing a 
shift from emotionalism to realism, 
and a gradual abandonment of the 
beautiful illusion that Formosa is 
China, and that Chiang kai-Shek is 
the recognized ruler of all China. 


Sooner or later the American peo- 
ple will be compelled to do what to 
most of them still seems impossible— 
to recognize Communist China, and 
to approve her membership in the 
United Nations. The signs point that 
way. Chairman J. W. Fulbright, of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
uttered a masterpiece in self-protec- 
tion, combined with admission that 
American policy needed reconsidera- 
tion, when he was reported to have 
said, “While I do not believe that the 
United States should recognize Com- 
munist China at the present time (ital- 
ics mine) , I do not believe it is wise to 
continue to ignore the more than 
600,000,000 people in Communist 
China in the naive hope that somehow 
they will go away.” For ages to come 
they will be with us on this planet. 
They are not going to go away! 

To a meeting of Protestant women, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said that 
general disarmament, wistfully sought 
by all mankind, will be impossible 
until Communist China is in the 
United Nations. “You cannot permit 
Communist China to remain armed,” 
she observed, “and disarm the rest of 
the world.” The State Department at 
least opened the door to eventual rec- 
ognition of Communist China when 
the department publicized a similar 
observation. The Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund declared that American self-in- 
terest called for a candid recognition 
of what Communist China is, and 
where Communist China is going, and 
urged a fresh appraisal of American 
policy. 

Until now our policy seems to have 
been totally negative. At a government 
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conference which I attended in Wash- 
ington, the policy was tersely sum- 
marized under five negations: (1) no 
trade; (2) no cultural exchange; (3) 
no passports; (4) no recognition; (5) 
no United Nations membership. Be- 
cause of this negative policy, the 
American people are in black igno- 
rance of what is going on among 
600,000,000 people. Surely they are 
entitled to know. Nor can the United 
Nations ever be what it was intended 
to be, a world fellowship, a fraternal 
global assembly, if one-third of the 
world’s peoples are left out! 

Of course, there are strong argu- 
ments to support the nonrecognition 
of the Communist colossus in the Far 
East. China’s record of international 
misbehavior, aggression (Korea, Ti- 
bet, India), Communist tyranny, 
crimes against humanity, disregard of 
justice, imprisonment of missionaries, 
resort to war—all this is thoroughly 
bad. And yet if China is to be kept 
out of the United Nations, then by 
the same reasoning, Russia, Hungary, 
Japan, Spain, South Africa, and per- 
haps a few others, should be put out 
because of comparable offenses. 


5 

It is argued that we cannot recog- 
nize Communist China because China 
has regarded the United States as 
Enemy Number One, ever since the 
establishment of the Communist re- 
gime in October, 1949. China looks 
upon the United States as today’s out- 
standing imperialist power, incapable 
of any good will toward China. Of 
course, that is wrong and false; yet it 
is the picture of the United States 
that the people of China have ac- 
quired. Would not the recognition of 
China dispel that picture and demon- 
strate its falsity? Was it not Abraham 
Lincoln who said, “The best way to 
dispose of an enemy is to change him 
into a friend”? 

Meanwhile, China pursues her ob- 
jectives, has no compunction against 
the use of force, exerts power on all 
fronts—economic, industrial, com- 
mercial, political, diplomatic, military 
—and carries on world trade, not for 
commercial profit alone, but for po- 
litical advantage. Which is better, 
sounder, wiser, and in the best inter- 








ests of the United States, to have all 
this go on indefinitely outside ‘he 
United Nations, or to have China in- 
side this world fellowship of nations, 
where her policy and her conduct «an 
come under periodic scrutiny and re- 
view? 

Had China been in the United Na- 
tions ten years ago, who can deny that 
there might have been no Korean 
War, and that thousands of American 
soldiers now dead might still be alive? 
And if China had been admitted to 
the United Nations even within the 
past three years, a special session of 
the Security Council would instantly 
have condemned the aggression 
against Tibet and India. 

In all this discussion it must always 
be emphasized that American diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist 
China is simply a political adjustment 
to reality. Jt does not imply even an 
iota of moral approval of Chinese be- 
havior or of Chinese communism. 


a 

Every foreign-mission board, includ- 
ing our own, has a concern here. Ten 
years ago, missionaries were expelled 
from China. What has happened since 
then to mission property, churches, 
schools, hospitals, and residences is 
largely unknown. Even less is known 
about the Christian movement in 
China, whether Chinese Christians 
have been faithful during these ten 
years, or have yielded to the insidious 
pressures of communism. American 
recognition of Communist China 
might open the door to the return of 
missionaries, to renewed fellowship 
with Chinese Christians, and to a re- 
vival of Christian faith. Surely China 
needs that now more than ever before. 

There is one really terrifying aspect 
here to which I fear very few Ameri- 
cans are giving any thought whatso- 
ever. It is not inconceivable that 
China’s impatience over delayed ad- 
mission into the United Nations may 
eventually reach a breaking point. 
China may then decide that it is more 
to her global advantage to be out of 
than to be in the United Nations. 
What happens then? With this vast 
country, its immense population that 
grows more numerous every year, with 
the terrific imbalance of political and 
military power in the Far East which 
this signifies, with this tremendous in- 
dustrial, economic, and military po- 
tential growing stronger year by year, 
especially if China learns how to make 
hydrogen bombs and may perhaps al- 
ready have a stockpile of these weap- 
ons of mass annihilation, such a deci- 
sion by Communist China would have 
alarming consequences. Those who 
continue to oppose the recognition of 
Communist China need to give most 
serious and sober thought to such a 
frightening prospect. 
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UR NATION has been having its time of troubles 

—troubles, to be sure, not commensurate with 
Toynbeean dimensions, but troubles nevertheless. The 
course of events in recent months is marked by sign- 
posts of danger that we cannot, must not, ignore: the 
U-2 plane incident that brought U.S.-Soviet relations 
almost to the breaking point; the Communist-manipu- 
lated collapse of the summit conference soon thereafter; 
mob demonstrations that prevented President Eisen- 
hower from going to Japan; trouble and more trouble 
with Fidel Castro’s Cuba; another plane incident evi- 
dently rigged by the Soviet Union; the perilous turn 
of events in the newly independent Republic of the 
Congo. All this is trouble, both actual and potential, 
on a large scale, and it challenges our nation to the 
depths of its being. Surely it calls us to renewed alle- 
giance to the moral and spiritual forces that have made 
us a great and powerful nation—to right thinking, right 
living, right relationships. We stand in desperate need 
of a return to vital religion. To the extent that we have 
lost it, we must regain the moral leadership of the world. 
In deed as in word we must let all men know that what 
we desire for ourselves we desire also for our fellow 
men, everywhere. And to that end, let us reaffirm a 
principle expressed by Abraham Lincoln a hundred 
years ago, when he said: “Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” 


Freedom Marchers 
And Pledge to Flag 


N THE MILLIONS of words that were written and 

spoken and recorded about the two national political 
conventions this past summer, you probably could not 
find one regarding a glaring inconsistency in our Ameri- 
can life. While the assembled delegates perfunctorily 
intoned: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion under God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all”—that very moment, first in Los Angeles and 
later in Chicago, approximately five thousand persons 
were marching toward the convention arena in the in- 
terest of a strong civil-rights plank in the party plat- 
form. Segregationists and other conservatives, in unison 
with integrationists and. other liberals, were saying: 
“... One nation under God, indivisible, with liberty 
anc justice for all.” For all? or for all white people? 
For minority groups, or only for the ruling majority? 
For the weak, or only for the strong? If, both in Los 
Angeles and in Chicago, the delegates had been per- 
fectiy honest, many of them would have had to change 
the second half of the pledge to the flag to read: “.. . 
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one nation, divided into two parts, one for whites and 
one for Negroes, with liberty and justice for whites 
only.” Though race relations in many areas of our na- 
tional life have improved vastly in recent years, Jim 
Crow lines remain rigid and unchanged in many other 
areas. A few states in the Deep South are holding out 
to the bitter end, in open defiance of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling on segregation in the public schools. But 
still the pledge to the flag may be heard across the land. 


Scientists’ Concern 


Over Public Responsibility 


OW, at long last, it appears that scientists are in 

the mood to abandon their traditional reluctance 
to becoming involved in public issues with political as- 
pects. So we gather from a newspaper account of a 
report, four years in the making, by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. The associa- 
tion is quoted as saying that the help of scientists in de- 
veloping informed public opinion on such matters is 
essential to the preservation of a democratic society. 
Examples cited include the effects of radiation from the 
use of nuclear energy; the effects of new insecticides 
and food additives; the prospects of artificially con- 
trolling the weather; the problems of population con- 
trol; and the social consequences of technological prog- 
ress. These, of course, are issues that confront us every 
day of our lives. They are problems that we have to live 
with, and to solve to the best of our intelligence and 
ability. Undoubtedly we need the best wisdom that our 
scientists have to offer, political reverberations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and it is encouraging that 
there is now a movement in that direction. Such ob- 
jectivity is the responsibility of the rest of us also. 
Preachers, teachers, journalists, editors, legislators, law- 
enforcement officers, and other specialized interests must 
assume responsibility in helping to solve the problems 
that confront us. In every area of our national life we 
stand in need of singleness of purpose. 


Keeping Religious Issues 
Out of Presidential Election 


UCH has been said already, and much more will 

be said later, about keeping the religious issue out 

of the coming Presidential election. For example, it 
has been said that “to accept as unwritten law, or to 
assume, that no Roman Catholic should be President of 
the United States would amount to a denial of funda- 
mental American principles and would infringe liberties 
guaranteed by the Constitution.” We agree. But that 
assumption is not the real issue. The real issue—the one 
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and only issue in so far as this aspect of the election 
is concerned—is whether a candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States, if elected, may be counted upon 
to uphold and enforce the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. That, as we have said 
before in these columns, is a political issue, not a re- 
ligious issue at all, and it applies to a Protestant, to 
a Jew, to a Moslem, or even to an avowed atheist, 
as well as to a Roman Catholic. So the basic question 
here that the American people must face up to this 
November is political, not religious. Which candidate 
by virtue of his training and experience is more likely 
to hold fast the line of separation between church and 
state? With respect to this question, as everybody knows, 
Senator John F. Kennedy has made a surprisingly 
strong statement. But in all fairness there is something 
that must be said and said again and again. For Protes- 
tants and for Roman Catholics the same words may 
have entirely different meanings. For the Protestant, 
separation of church and state usually means separation 
of the church and its institutions from the state and its 
institutions. But to the Roman Catholic, the church’s 
institutions may be considered in an entirely different 
light, so that quite consistently he may accede to the 
separation of church and state, but insist on the non- 
separation of the institutions of the church from the 
institutions of the state. So he sees no inconsistency in 
using tax money for parochial schools, church-related 
hospitals, free transportation of parochial-school chil- 
dren, free textbooks, free lunches, and so on down the 
list. He sees no inconsistency here, because to his way 
of thinking the church is one thing and its institutions 
are another. Let every voter ponder this problem seri- 
ously between now and the day he casts his ballot. After- 
wards, so far as this election is concerned, and perhaps 
the next and the next, it may be too late. Already the 
camel’s nose is approaching the tent, and once it gets 
_ Pre 


Can This Possibly Be 
The New Protestantism? 


F YOU failed to see the “Religion” section of Time 

for May 30, then by all means get a copy of the 
magazine and read the article on “The New Protes- 
tantism.” It may open your eyes and perhaps disturb 
your sleep, but read it! It has to do with changes in 
Protestant thought as neatly analyzed in the Roman 
Catholic weekly Commonweal by Rev. Gregory Baum, 
of St. Basil’s Seminary, Toronto, Ont. In North Amer- 
ica, during the nineteenth century and almost up to the 
present, says Baum, there were two kinds of Protestants: 
liberals and fundamentalists. Liberals accepted the 
literary-historical approach to the New Testament and 
searched for the historical Jesus, believing that in him 
was the true way of life. Fundamentalists, on the other 
hand, rejected that approach and clung to “the letter 
of Scripture, trusting the Spirit to reveal to them its 
true meaning.” Meanwhile, some Roman Catholics 
regarded Protestantism as “a movement on the way 
out.” But now things have changed. Father Baum now 
perceives “a renaissance of Protestant thought.” Having 
abandoned the historical approach to the Scriptures, 
Protestant thinkers now take them essentially as “the 
proclamation of the faith of the early Church.” No 
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longer is the focus on the time when Jesus was alive; it 
is now on the preaching and the beliefs of the ear!y 
Christians. As Time quotes Baum: “What is important, 
first of all, is not whether Jesus really said this or thar; 
what counts is that through the biblical witness tlie 
early Church proclaimed its faith in the saving power 
of Christ.” So Baum concludes that the church and tra- 
dition have become far more important in Protestant 
thought, as they have always been in Roman Catholic- 
ism, and that the old arguments against Protestantism 
“have become somewhat irrelevant, rather empty and 
even somewhat rationalistic.” That is to say, the new 
Protestantism tends to become like Roman Catholicism, 
as each places less and less emphasis on the historical 
Jesus and more and more on the tradition of the church. 
So we ask in all seriousness and with a degree of ur- 
gency: Can this possibly be the new Protestantism? 


All Not Lost in Congo 
Now a Lively Hope 


HOCK AND DISMAY fell heavily upon us all a 
few weeks ago when news came of the forced 
withdrawal of most of our ninety-odd missionaries in 
the newly fledged Republic of the Congo. Was this the 
end of all our efforts there? We did not know. But de- 
velopments in recent weeks give us reasonable assur- 
ance that this was not the end, and that in time our 
missionaries will be permitted to return. Asked to com- 
ment on the situation as it looked just before we went to 
press, Dana M. Albaugh, director of the overseas de- 
partment of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, stated four reasons for believing that all is 
not lost in the Congo. First, the entire Congo Christian 
community was sorry to see the missionaries leave. Sec- 
ond, the work is now in the hands of competent Congo- 
lese leaders, who can carry on while order is being re- 
stored. Third, Government officials have expressed 
regret for the forced withdrawal of the missionaries. 
Indeed, said Dr. Albaugh, President Kasavubu made a 
personal call on Mission Secretary Chester J. Jump, Jr., 
still in Leopoldville, to express regret for the outrages 
against our missionaries at Banza Manteke, and gave 
assurance that the work of the missionaries is valued 
highly. Fourth, the missionaries themselves, though 
sorry that they had to leave the Congo, feel that doing 
so was the best procedure under the circumstances, 
and are looking forward eagerly to the day when they 
can return. Mr. Jump says that out of the now difficult 
situation may come new opportunities for missionary 
advance. For example, the entire educational program 
may come up for review. Meanwhile, eight of our mis- 
sionaries remain in Leopoldville, ready to do whatever 
they can to ease tensions and to serve the Congolese. 
In addition to Mr. Jump, they are: Cecil G. Weaver, 
mission treasurer; Ben W. Armstrong, former mission 
secretary; George S. Franke; Dr. and Mrs. Glen W. 
Tuttle, of the hospital at Kimpese; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan R. Stuart, of the hospital at Sona Bata. Because 
of the appalling shortage of doctors and other medical 
personnel in the Congo, the services of our two medical 
couples there are vitally important in these critical days. 
So hope remains, brightens, lighting the way to a new 
day in the Congo and a new opportunity for missionary 
service in the spirit of Christ. 
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Rochester in Retrospect 
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TEARLY THREE MONTHS have passed since 
the Rochester convention. Looking back on that 
convention now, from the vantage point that time alone 
makes possible, what did it mean in the life and thought 
of American Baptists? What elements of permanent 
significance emerged from all that happened there? 

There are at least three of these elements: first, a 
timely demonstration of denominational unity; second, 
a conviction that participation in co-operative Christi- 
anity is not inconsistent with the Baptist emphasis on 
independence; and, third, a decision to go forward, 
rather than backward. 

a 

First, there came into the open at Rochester a sense 
of denominational cohesion and unity that had not 
been apparent for a long, long time. Though to the last 
moment in the discussion regarding headquarters there 
were some who opposed going to Valley Forge, yet 
when the final vote was taken, confirming the Valley 
Forge decision by an overwhelming majority, there was 
not the slightest indication of bitterness. The defeated 
minority went along with the majority in the true 
Baptist spirit, and in so doing demonstrated that sepa- 
rate boards and societies, and for that matter individuals 
who differ, can work together in denominational unity. 

It would seem, then, that at Rochester we American 
Baptists decided to become a denomination, rather 
than a loose confederation of independent agencies. We 
said to one another there that we can accomplish more 
working together than we can working separately. It 
was for that purpose that the convention was organized 
more than fifty years ago—as a means of uniting our 
separate societies and agencies into one cohesive force. 
And though at times we seem to have lost sight of that 
objective, we got back to it in Rochester—let us hope, 
to stay. 

a 

Second, out of Rochester came a clear conviction 
that participation in co-operative Christianity—the 
ecumenical movement—is not at all inconsistent with 
the Baptist emphasis on independence. We rightly hold 
to our historic belief in the competency of the soul in 
religion and in the autonomy of the individual church, 
but neither of these great concepts has even the slight- 
est tinge of isolationism. Neither rules out co-operation 
with other Baptists and with other Christians. Along- 
side both concepts is the principle of voluntarism, which 
surely needs to be rediscovered in our day. 

We did rediscover it at Rochester. In the resolution 
on participation in the work of the National Council 
of Churches, we reaffirmed the right of any church to 
express dissent and to withhold financial support from 
the council. We went so far as to provide for listing in 
the year book the name of any church that indicated a 
desire not to participate in the council’s work. In so 
doin we recognized the twin principles of the autonomy 
of the individual church and of voluntarism in religion, 
to which Baptists have adhered century after century. 
And in so doing we rejected uniformity of theological 
beli«’ and of church polity as a prerequisite to co-opera- 
tion with other Christian bodies. In addition, we ac- 
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knowledged that other Christians may be just as loyal 
to Christ as we ourselves profess to be. 

Third, at Rochester we decided to go forward, not 
backward. That was, and is, the true meaning of the 
action on the problem raised by the First Baptist 
Church, Wichita, Kans. To have adopted the Wichita 
resolution would have been to turn back the clock of 
Christian progress at least fifty years. 

To be more specific, to have adopted the Wichita 
resolution would have limited American Baptist partici- 
pation in the work of the National Council of Churches 
to those churches that “unofficially” channeled desig- 
nated funds to it. An arrangement of this kind would 
have been a left-handed way of repudiating the aims 
and purposes of the council even under the pretense of 
supporting them. So the convention wisely rejected this 
proposal, and reaffirmed its faith in the council’s pur- 
poses, policies, and leadership. 

Moreover, to have adopted the Wichita resolution 
would have dealt a disastrous blow to the historic Baptist 
insistence on freedom—freedom of conscience, freedom 
of the press, freedom of religious expression. The resolu- 
tion would have imposed a rigid censorship upon our 
denominational literature “to insure that no lessons on 
or promotion of the ecumenical movement appear in 
the publications that are used in the churches.” This 
in the name of Baptist democracy! 

a 

But the issues which prompted the Wichita recalci- 
trance lie deeper still. A report, dated January 26, 1960, 
which was said to be “the result of a study by a group 
of laymen” in the church, attacked the National Coun- 
cil of Churches for speaking out on social, economic, 
and political issues. In taking this position the church 
fell into line with two of the most insidious pressures of 
our time. One of these is the widely accepted attitude 
of the diehard social, economic, and political conserva- 
tive whose greed for the dollar keeps him from desiring 
any change which he thinks might tend to limit his 
profits. The other is the philosophy of the theological 
conservative who would sidestep the social, economic, 
and political teachings of the gospel by insisting that 
preachers stick to “spiritual” and “religious” matters 
—which, incidentally, is precisely the only kind of re- 
ligion that the Soviet Union will tolerate. 

What, then, do those who prepared the Wichita re- 
port make of Amos 6:24—“. . . let judgment [justice] 
run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream’? or of Isaiah 1:10, 16—17—“‘Hear the word 
of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom; give ear unto the law 
of our God, ye people of Gomorrah. . . . Wash you, 
make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow”? 

Need anyone be reminded that these passages, and 
many more even more pointed in the New Testament, 
are charged with social, economic, and political thun- 
der? How many of us—not only in Wichita, but 
throughout the nation—really want to hear it resound 
from the pulpits of our churches? 
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Number Twenty-three in a Series 


By C. C. MEEDEN 
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OMEWHERE beneath the stars is a work which 

you alone were meant to do. Never rest until you 
have found it.” These words by Pittsburgh’s John P. 
Brashear, famed maker of precision astronomical in- 
struments, express an idea with which I first came to 
grips when I was nineteen years old. Until that time 
I had thought only of making a living at some honor- 
able job, without giving a thought to any specific thing 
God might want me to do. 

Then something happened. While I was working 
away from home, some young people invited me to 
attend a week-end young people’s conference at Taylor- 
ville, Ill. I remember little about the conference, except 
that I bought a book which today is the oldest book 
in my library: What Shall I Do with My Life? by 
Harold L. Donnelly. It is a 248-page vocational work- 
book which challenges the reader to find an answer 
to three major questions: “What Shall Be My Life 
Purpose?” “What Shall Be My Life Work?” “What 
Shall Be My Life Program?” 

A year later, however, when my pastor, Charles 
Biastock, expressed his conviction that God might have 
a place for me in the ministry, I laughed. I tried to 
forget about the whole matter, but after working at 
one job and then another I was about as happy and 
satisfied as a squirrel without a tree. Finally, I faced 
the question again: “What shall I do with my life?” 
I prayed earnestly. A combination of circumstances 
seemed to make the way clear. I would enter the Chris- 
tian ministry. There, then, began the hard but reward- 
ing grind of eight years of study. 

This conviction has influenced my preaching. Elton 
Trueblood helped me to see that God calls not only 
ministers to their task, but laymen as well. Many lay 
people, both men and women, readily confirm this 
statement. It seems that regardless of the work to which 
one is called, a general pattern emerges. First, God 
frequently calls people to places they are reluctant to 
fill. It is easy to give God an argument. Moses pleaded 
his inadequacy as a public speaker, Jeremiah reasoned 
that he was too young, Amos felt that his background 
was too humble to invade the bourgeois of the Northern 
Kingdom, and Paul went into retirement after his con- 
version in an effort to chart his course. But these, like 
many others, became convinced of their need to fulfill 
God’s mission. 

Another part of the pattern seems to be that God 
wants us to make the most adequate preparation pos- 
sible. Always we are tempted with short cuts. Many 
mature men and women preface their confession with 
“If I had it to do over again,” and go on to mention 
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educational opportunities bypassed, disciplines refused, 
and wise counsel spurned. 

It appears also that those who prepare adequately 
find that there are alwaays larger places for them to 
fill. This is true in almost any vocation. In preaching 
one Sunday morning, I said, “Some of you who are 
now fifty are probably not doing the work you had 
planned to do at twenty-five.” After the service several 
men, successful in their respective businesses, said that 
their present work was much more satisfactory than 
that on which they had set their hearts at twenty-five. 

A final part of the pattern seems to be that God uses 
others to help us find the place of greatest usefulness. 
Here is a golden guidance opportunity for those who 
work in the church. As an American Baptist Conven- 
tion pastor, I am disturbed by the growing shortage 
of ministers. The missionary personnel department of 
our American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies called 
attention to the fact that in 1956 the number of stu- 
dents who enrolled in all American Baptist Convention 
seminaries was 270. In 1959, the number had shrunk 
to 229. At the college level the facts are even more 
disturbing. In 1956, the number of students in Baptist 
colleges who had indicated their intention of entering 
seminary was 685. In 1959, this figure had dropped 
to 524. 

After twenty-five years in the ministry, I have come 
to feel that though evangelism and education are im- 
portant, equally important is the privilege of helping 
young people to find their life work and encouraging 
them to prepare for it. In each of three pastorates, I 
have found that preaching on the importance of life 
investment has paid off. Within the past year a young 
woman school teacher with a master’s degree, who was 
baptized into the membership of our church, volun- 
teered for overseas service with our American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies and was appointed a mission- 
ary at the March meeting of the boards. 

More recently a young married man of twenty-two, 
who was voted the most valuable athlete during his 
senior year in high school, was baptized into the mem- 
bership of our church. He reported soon afterward that 
he had felt the call of God to prepare for a church- 
related vocation. He and his wife own their own home 
and he has a splendid position, but this will not deter 
them. Plans have been completed for the beginning of 
seven years of training for the Christian ministry. 

The late George W. Truett was right when he said, 
““To know the will of God is the greatest knowledge, to 
find the will of God is the greatest discovery, and to do 
the will of God is the greatest achievement.” 
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The Training of Leaders in Burma 


Perhaps the Most Important Task of the Missionary 


By HAZEL F. SHANK 
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N A RECENT VISIT to Burma, I was impressed 
as never before by a whole generation of younger 
Christian leaders, whose lives bear the marks of a dedi- 
cated missionary who gave many long hours working, 
playing, and counseling with growing high-school boys. 
Paul R. Hackett’s work was not finished, or so it seemed 
to his friends, when he laid down his life in India dur- 
ing the evacuation years of the Second World War. But 
he left behind him in Burma a host of young men grow- 
ing into maturity, known for their integrity, high ideals, 
and loyalty to the Christian faith. Many of these are 
today in key positions in the church, in civic and cul- 
tural life, and in government service. 

Three of these men head the large Christian high 
schools in Rangoon, Moulmein, and Taunggyi. Others 
serve as pastors of churches in Burma. Several are on 
the faculty of the University of Rangoon. One is the 
head of the zoology department. Another is head of the 
department of commerce and business administration, 
having received his training at Harvard University. 
This professor was one of several boys whom Mr. 
Hackett took from an orphanage when they were about 
twelve years old and placed in the boarding home of 
the Boys’ High School, of which he was missionary 
principal. 

I was impressed also by the large number of first- 
generation Christians in Burma who have come out of 
a Buddhist background (many from Christian schools), 
despite the fact that returns in evangelism among the 
Buddhists are always slow. 

In one meeting of church officials, nine of the 
twenty-two present proved to be first-generation Chris- 
tians. Sensing my interest in this matter, friends com- 
piled within a brief time a list of more than seventy-five 
first-generation Christians, fewer than one-third of 
them being in the older age brackets. The men in the 
list were almost all in key positions in church, govern- 
ment, banking, commerce, and education. Several were 
students in the university and in the Divinity School. 

Among the women in this group are some of Burma’s 
most able leaders. Many are wives of outstanding men, 
and a great many have careers of their own in Christian 
work, as well as in civic life. Most of these were 
Buddhists when they first came to the girls’ schools of 
the mission, and during their school days were won to 
Christ. Many of them went to college, either to Judson 
College or, after the war, to the university, through the 
help of the Baptist scholarship plan for higher education 
of Christians in Burma. 

One of these women, Daw Kin May, is the wife of an 
outstanding physician in Burma. Another is the gen- 
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eral secretary of the National Y.W.C.A. One is a doctor 
and general superintendent of the Moulmein Christian 
Hospital. Another is the wife of an outstanding attor- 
ney and was herself a member of the Burma delegation 
to the United Nations Assembly in the fall of 1959. Daw 
Hla Shein, principal of Kemmendine Girls’ School, a 
valued Christian leader, left many friends in America 
after a recent visit. 

Most of these new first-generation Christians have 
come out of the Christian training program in the work 
of the American Baptist Mission and now of the Burma 
Baptist Convention—a training program that must con- 
tinue and be strengthened if leaders for the future are 
to be readied for the tasks of the church of their day. 

The number of Christian schools in Burma today is 
much less than the large number reported before the 
Second World War. Since independence, practically all 
village schools have become state schools, although local 
churches still maintain an interest in them, and in many 
cases there is no change in the atmosphere or in the 
management of the school. Only in towns and cities to- 
day do we have private Christian schools that are sepa- 
rate from the state schools. Most of these Christian 
schools are now self-supporting. 

Many of the language groups in Burma have few 
leaders with higher training, and in several cases the 
opportunities for even primary education are exceed- 
ingly limited. The Chin Christians living in isolated 
mountain villages number 33,809, but no high-school 
education is available except in the few government 
schools. The reported fifteen Christian middle schools 
and forty-five Christian primary schools and a few 
available government schools are totally inadequate for 
such a large Christian group. 

There are today twenty-four Christian high schools 
in the towns and cities. A limited plan of secondary 
scholarships makes a high-school education possible 
for many needy boys and girls, many from language 
groups and areas where no high-school education is 
accessible. There are limited opportunities for voca- 
tional training. The farm school at Yedwinyegan has 
about twelve students. The Moulmein Christian Hos- 
pital Nurses Training School enrolled in 1959 sixty- 
nine students in the R.N. course. The twenty students at 
the Yedwinyegan Christian Hospital receive a certifi- 
cate only. 

The importance of the teaching ministry of the 
church is very much on the minds and in the hearts of 
Christian leaders. They emphasize the need in the 
churches for a sound understanding of the Christian 
faith and a knowledge of the Bible. Daw Win Mya, on 
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an ecumenical scholarship, studied religious education 
and curriculum building under expert teachers in 
America. This year she returned to Burma to work 
under the auspices of the Burma Christian Council for 
the Protestant Churches in the preparation of curricu- 
lum for the Christian day schools of Burma. The World 
Council of Christian Education is co-operating in this 
project. 

To assist in the implementation of new curriculum in 
Christian schools and in developing effective religious 
programs in the Christian high schools, the Burma 
Baptist Convention requested a new missionary family. 
Clifford and Rosemary Gilson, appointed to meet this 
request, will sail in October. 

There is an increased interest also in Sunday schools 
and in vacation Bible schools. Last year, ninety-nine 
vacation Bible schools were reported. 

Along with this concern for the teaching ministry in 
its many aspects is also an increasing interest in a study 
of Buddhism. This interest is shown both by courses in 
Buddhism in the seminaries and by informal lectures 
and study groups. The Burma Christian Council’s 
commission on the study of Buddhism has given leader- 
ship in these early stages. Through furlough study and 
research, several missionaries have been preparing them- 
selves to participate in this movement toward a better 
understanding of Buddhism and Burmese culture. 


Burma has no Christian college, but higher educa- 
tion for Christian young people is encouraged through 
the Judson Student Aid Fund, which in 1959 provided 
stipends for 107 theological students, 66 of whom were 
in the Divinity School. One hundred and seventy-four 
loans were made to university students. Each year two 
students, a boy and a girl, earn university scholarships 
as the two Baptist students standing highest in the gov- 
ernment high-school examinations. 

The student program in Rangoon, Moulmein, and 
Mandalay is both ministry and training. Judson Chapel, 
on the University Estate, is the center of the student- 
church worship services. The program of the University 
Student Christian Center, under the leadership of 
William Lay, has already outgrown its space and fa- 
cilities. Every year, under the auspices of the Student 
Christian Movement, a baccalaureate service is held in 
Judson Chapel at convocation time. University Christian 
staff members join in the academic procession of Chris- 
tian graduates into the chapel for a meaningful service. 
As the name of each graduate is called, he passes across 
the platform and receives a Bible presented by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Clifford Kyaw Dwe 
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In 1959, there were 712 enrolled in seminaries and 
Bible schools affiliated with the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention. The Burma Divinity School, which had only 
about a dozen students up to and after the war, now 
enrolls 141, including 33 women. Beginning this year, 
enrollment will require college-entry qualifications. This 
school has been going through a process of upgrading, 
in entrance requirements, in new and more adequate 
buildings, and in improved library facilities, as well as 
in higher staff qualifications. In June, William Winn 
and his wife, Barbara Winn, M.D., joined the staff. 

The Karen and Burmese theological seminaries and 
Bible schools for women, on the secondary level, also 
located on Seminary Hill, Insein, enrolled 258, includ- 
ing 115 women. These schools have for many decades 
furnished the pastors, evangelists, and Bible women for 
the churches. They also have programs for upgrading 
in entrance requirements, in staff qualifications, and 
in facilities. There are also several regional Bible schools, 
in rural situations, which provide instruction in lan- 
guages of the areas, on a lower academic level, for more 
than three hundred students. 

Looking at statistical totals, there would seem to be 
a large group of higher-trained leadership in the Burma 
Christian community as pastors, evangelists, teachers, 
and organizational secretaries. For example, there is 
Sara S’Aye, secretary of the Pwo Karen Baptist Con- 
ference. These statistics reveal that the larger number 
of the higher-trained leaders are among only two 
groups, the Burmese and Sgaw Karen. Many of the 
large Christian communities among the tribal people 
still have very few leaders with such training. 

Up to now, many seminary and university graduates 
have been needed in organizational work of the con- 
vention and as heads of regional theological schools 
that are training pastors on the lower than secondary 
level. After this year, however, most of the graduates of 
the Divinity School will probably become pastors. This 
trend is important in the developing life of the churches 
in the next decade. 

The lay leadership training program of the Burma 
Baptist Convention, though only a few years old, is 
proving to be a valuable asset, with a full-time director. 
Leadership is also developing through the work of the 
youth department, to which Milton Combs has been 
designated. 

The need for leadership training was never more 
urgent. The early missionaries laid sound foundations 
in the theological institutions. Today it is the Burma 
Christian leader who must build the solid theological 
foundations, and he must be given the opportunity for 
the disciplined advanced theological study. 
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For several years the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies have had a program broad in vision, 
though limited in resources, by which young church 
leaders in Asia have been brought to the United States 
for advanced training. Through this program a con- 
siderable number of young people have received one 
or more years of theological study. The program has 
also assisted in bringing several Christian doctors from 
Burma for advanced medical training, who are now 
leaders in Christian medical and convention work. 


I WORSHIPED on a Sunday morning in the Baptist 
church at Insein, where the new pastor is Ko Myint 
Hla, who received his B.D. degree from Berkeley Bap- 
tist Divinity School in June, 1959. This is an important 
Burmese-speaking church, and Ko Myint Hla is already 
showing natural aptitude for his calling as a pastor. At 
the same time, he is beginning a teaching ministry on 
the staff of the Burma Theological Seminary. His B.D. 
training is a further step in the upgrading of this very 
important pastors’ training school. 

In December, 1959, the new edifice of the Lanmadaw 
Baptist Church, called the U Naw Memorial, after the 
first Burmese Christian, was dedicated. This church, 
founded by Adoniram Judson nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago, is the oldest Christian church in Burma. 
Leadership during the years of construction was given 
by U Ba Hmyin, a graduate of Yale Divinity School, 
and secretary of the Burma Baptist Churches Union. 
With the new church building completed and dedicated, 
U Ba Hmyin has stepped aside and resumed leader- 
ship of the Burmese Baptist churches. 

A new young pastor, U Aung Than, has assumed the 
pastorate of the Lanmadaw church. He received his 
B.D. degree from Serampore Theological Seminary, 
after study in the Baptist Divinity School, Insein. He 
recently had a year of study at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, earning the S.T.M. degree. 

In June, 1959, David Van Bik received his B.D. de- 
gree from the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School and re- 
turned to Burma to become principal of the Zomi Bible 
School at Haka in the Chin Hills. He has also resumed 
work on the translation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guages of the Chin people. 

Clifford Kyaw Dwe, after study at Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School, returned to become youth secretary of the 
Karen Baptist Convention. 

{In the academic year of 1959-1960, Thra Chit 
Maung, B.D., D.D., president of the Burma Baptist 
Divinity School, spent one year in the program for ad- 
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vanced religious studies at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. After his attendance at the Tenth Con- 
gress of the Baptist World Alliance in Rio, he returned 
to Burma to resume his position as head of this theologi- 
cal training school. 

In June, two young people returned to Burma after 
advanced theological study in America. Ko Maung 
Han completed work for his M.R.E. degree at Andover 
Newton Theological School. On his return to Burma he 
became an associate secretary of the Burma Baptist 
Convention. Edina Hla Gyaw, who received the degree 
of M.R.E. from Crozer Theological Seminary, returned 
to Burma to become secretary of religious education for 
the Burma Baptist Convention. 

In April, Shushila Ramana, M.D., returned to the 
staff of the Christian Hospital, Moulmein, after a year 
of advanced medical and surgical study in hospitals of 
the United States. 

In addition to these young people who have had 
special training for church leadership, there have been, 
of course, many Christian young people who have had 
advanced study through the programs of the United 
States Government, in co-operation with the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma. While a high percentage 
of these remain throughout their lives faithful and con- 
tributing church members, the Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion is faced with the need to discover ways whereby 
these highly trained Christians may be drawn into a 
closer relationship with its policy making and program 
planning. 


Mucu has been said of the place and role of the 
missionary in the new day. One of his most important 
functions in the past probably has been in his relation- 
ship to the training of leaders. Perhaps his most im- 
portant task in the future also will be in the training of 
leaders. 

Paul D. Clasper, of the faculty of the Baptist Divinity 
School, participated in the theological conferences that 
preceded the formation of the South East Asia Theo- 
logical Association. He is now on the editorial com- 
mittee of the South East Asia Journal of Theology. In 
many ways his influence and helpfulness are being ex- 
tended in an ever-widening area. 

The challenge and actual opportunities are limited 
only by a missionary’s time and strength. The greatest 
service the missionary today and tomorrow can render 
is to help deepen and enrich the spiritual life of the 
church, to stimulate the thinking of the leaders in teach- 
ing, speaking, and in writing, and in the witness of a 
dedicated Christian life that inspires new leadership. 
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Rio de Janeiro, 1960 


A report of the Tenth Congress of the Baptist World 
Alliance, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 26-July 3 


By JOHN C. SLEMP 


TOCTOUDEEUEDET UOTE 


HIRTY THOUSAND BAPTISTS from sixty- 

eight countries on six continents assembled in the 
Gindasio Gilberto Cardoso, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Sun- 
day afternoon, June 26, for the opening session of the 
Tenth Congress of the Baptist World Alliance. Gov- 
ernor Sette Camara of the new state of Guanabara, 
who brought warm-hearted greetings at that session, 
said that the congregation was the largest he had ever 
seen in the Ginasio (Gymnasium ). Even standing room 
was at a premium around the walls of the ground floor 
and high up along the umbrella-like roof over the bal- 
cony of that mammoth arena. 


World Fellowship 


This was the first time that this fifty-five-year-old 
world organization had held a congress in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. That it could do so at all was both a 
demonstration of the religious freedom that exists in 
Brazil and an indication of the vitality of upwards of 
23,000,000 Baptists in more than a hundred countries 
around the world. 
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Seated on the platform were officers of the alliance 
and members of its executive committee. In this im- 
pressive group were President Theodore F. Adams, of 
Virginia; General Secretary Arnold T. Ohrn, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Vice-Presidents T. Ayroinde, of 
Nigeria, Mrs. Edgar Bates, of Canada, Lam Chi Fung, 
of Hong Kong, Benjamin Pradham, of India, and 
Yakov I. Zhidkov, of the Soviet Union; Associate 
Secretaries Erik Rudén, of Sweden, and Robert S. 
Denny, of Washington, D.C.; Edward H. Pruden, of 
Washington, D.C., a member of the executive commit- 
tee; and Past President C. Oscar Johnson, of California. 

High above the platform was the three-thousand- 
voice Congress Choir, which had been trained in sec- 
tions in various parts of Brazil over a period of a year 
and a half, and blended into perfect harmony after 
only one rehearsal in Rio. In the front rows were the 
women, in white robes, and in the back rows the men, 
in light blue. Seeing this choir and hearing it was a 
memorable experience. 

Below the platform were well-manned batteries of 
newsreel and televison cameras, scores of newsmen and 
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photographers, as well as editors of Baptist papers and 
magazines—all intent on telling the world what was 
taking place that day in Rio, and recording it, in 
printed word, in photograph, and on sound track, for 
future generations to read, to see, to hear, and to 
ponder. 


Congress Theme 


All this impressive drama was being enacted because 
Baptists from around the globe had come to Rio to 
proclaim the congress theme: “Jesus Christ Is Lord.” 
These words, from Philippians 2:11, mounted to a 
mighty crescendo as delegates from country after coun- 
try, bearing their national flags, marched in unhurried 
procession, single file, to the center of the platform 
and repeated them, each in his own tongue, so that all 
men might know that Christ is Lord, indeed. 

This traditional Roll Call of the Nations was a 
dramatic way of saying, as needs to be said over and 
over again, that Baptists of diverse races and colors 
and tongues and cultures, Baptists of various shades of 
theological belief, Baptists of widely different forms of 
church life and work, can under the Lordship of Christ 
come together in Christian fellowship and unity, with 
no barriers of race or nationality or creed to keep them 
apart. 

This was, in essence, what the Tenth Congress of 
the Baptist World Alliance was saying to a distraught 
and divided world. It was saying that the essential 
unity of world Baptists is available to all men every- 
where—the unity achieved as men acknowledge and 
follow Christ as Lord. As Dr. Adams said in his presi- 
dential address, this vast throng of Baptists differ in 
many ways, and yet are one in their devotion to Jesus 
Christ as Lord. 


Religious Liberty 


Perhaps the most significant single achievement of 
the congress was the adoption of a “Manifesto on Re- 
ligious Liberty.” Accompanying this important pro- 
nouncement was a three-thousand-word study paper on 
“The Meaning of Religious Liberty,” which the con- 
gress received and commended to the churches for 
study. Both statements were presented by C. Emanuel 
Carlson, of Washington, D.C., cochairman of the com- 
mission on religious liberty. 

Prolonged applause followed the unanimous adop- 
tion of the “Manifesto,” as follows: 


We believe: 

1. That God created man in his own image and en- 
dowed him with freedom to respond to his redemptive 
love; 

_ 2. That man is responsible to God for his religious be- 
lief and practice; 

3. That religious faith and participation must be volun- 
tary in order to be real. 


We rejoice: 

1. That God gives grace to endure oppression and to 
use freedom; 

2. That friends of religious liberty are found in all 
Christian communions; 

3. That recent legislation in several countries is favor- 
able to religious liberty. 
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Dr. and Mrs. John F. Soren, minutes after Dr. Soren 
had made acceptance speech as president of the B.W.A. 





President Theodore F. Adams (left) chats with Vice- 
President Lam Chi Fung at beginning of one session 
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Baptists of Japan answer the colorful and traditional 
Roll Call of the Nations at opening session, June 26 
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Though the day was still young at Ginasio Gilberto 
Cardoso, busloads of people were beginning to gather 






Weeks before the congress assembled, full-sized bill- 
boards heralded the news of the event all over the city 
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We earnestly desire: 

1. That all forms of discrimination against religious mi- 
norities shall cease; 

2. That all religious bodies shall make an unequivocal! 
commitment to full religious liberty for all people; 

3. That all nations shall guarantee the right of all citi- 
zens to believe, to worship, to teach, to evangelize, to 
change their religious affiliation, and to serve their God a 
their consciences dictate. 


Of particular significance in this pronouncement, 
which was adopted in a predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic land, is the affirmation that “religious faith and 
participation must be voluntary in order to be real.” 
And like unto this affirmation is the expressed desire 
that “all nations shall guarantee the right of all citizens 
to believe, to worship, to teach, to evangelize, to change 
their religious affiliation, and to serve their God as their 
consciences dictate.” So Baptists of all times and of all 
lands have contended. 

The importance of eternal vigilance with respect to 
religious liberty appeared in General Secretary Arnold 
T. Ohrn’s report. “Meeting as we do in a country 
where religious liberty is in high regard,” said Dr. 
Ohrn, “we dare not forget that in many places our 
brethren must carry on their work without the freedom 
that we regard as man’s rightful heritage. There are 
countries where one careless step may cause a preacher 
to be imprisoned or close the doors of his church.” 
So, Dr. Ohrn concluded, “we need to be alert . . . to 
the plight of our brethren. There should never be a 
moratorium for sympathy and for intercessory prayer.” 


World Peace 


Another important action of the congress was the 
adoption of a pronouncement by the commission on 
world peace, which was presented by C. Oscar John- 
son, of California. On the assumption that “the church 
is under mandate from its Lord to do God’s will,” and 
that “God wills reconciliation and peace,” the docu- 
ment suggested “some steps to bring about a united 
approach to God and our need at this very crucial hour 
in the history of mankind.” 

Spelling out these suggestions, the document urged 
that all Baptists recognize the weakness and sinfulness 
of the human race, and seek their own reconciliation 
with God and their fellow men; make or continue all 
possible efforts to secure a practical program of inter- 
national disarmament, subject to proper inspection and 
safeguards; keep aware of “conditions of desperate 
need,” such as racial injustice and world hunger, and, 
in so far as possible, work for the solution of these 
problems; recognize the importance of the United Na- 
tions and support its efforts to solve the complex prob- 
lems of the world; and recognize that Christians have 
spiritual resources that transcend national boundaries 
and political differences. 


Evangelism 


As was to be expected in a Baptist gathering, the 
importance of evangelism in the ongoing life and work 
of the churches was pointed up in session after session. 

In an address on the role of the layman in evan- 
gelism, Jitsuo Morikawa, of New York, said: “The 
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twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew says that we meet 
Christ in strange and unexpected places, wherever there 
are those in need—hungry, thirsty, naked, sick, or in 
prison. . . . We have long assumed that we meet Christ 
in the sanctuary, where the Word is preached and the 
ordinances are administered. But if you really want to 
meet your risen Lord, meet him also in the world, and 
bear witness to his redeeming activity. This is evan- 
gelism.” 

Pointing out the New Testament insistence that “to 
believe is to witness, to be Christian is to be an evan- 
gelist,” Dr. Morikawa called for evangelistic effort at 
the place of man’s deepest involvement in the social 
order. “And,” he said, “if a man’s work is his place 
of deepest involvement, this is where God calls him to 
bear his Christian witness. This is the new frontier. This 
is where the real battles are fought and the deepest 
decisions made.” 

In another address, David Gomes, of Brazil, declared 
that “the pulpit of today has its greatest opportunity 
to preach to a rich but dissatisfied world.” Alongside 
radar, television, jet and atomic power, he placed greed, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime of every kind. “The 
materialistic and scientific conquests,” he said, “are 
not bringing peace to the world. Only Jesus satisfies 
and only the evangelizing church is able to present to 
the world the beauty of his person.” 

A summary statement on the meaning and function 
of evangelism appeared in the report of the commission 
on evangelism, by Chairman J. D. Grey, of Louisiana, 
as follows: “Evangelism summons us to present Christ 
as he is to the hearts of men as they are, to the end that 
they may accept him as their Savior, their Lord, and 
their Master. Nations are not saved en masse. The in- 
dividuals in that nation must be reached one by one 
to a personal faith in Jesus Christ. Hence, evangelism 
must become our all-consuming passion . . .” 


World Missions 


The close connection between what we call “evan- 
gelism”’ here at home and “missions” overseas appeared 
in the congress sermon, by Baker J. Cauthen, of Vir- 
ginia. Happily, this sermon fell on World Mission 
Night. “The distinctive Christian task of the twentieth 
century,” Dr. Cauthen said, “is worldwide evangeliza- 
tion. We stand at a critical time in the story of human- 
ity.” It is, therefore, vitally important that “the four 
remaining decades of the twentieth century shall be 
called decades of world-missions advance. Every New 
Testament church, however large or small, must begin 
to be aware of its worldwide mission.” 

What that mission involves was expressed in part by 
Loren E. Noren, American Baptist missionary to Hong 
Kong. After speaking of the tourist fascination over the 
million lights that can be seen flickering below “The 
Peak” on Hong Kong island, he said that for every 
light there was a Chinese refugee who had left every- 
thing behind and had come to this already overcrowded 
colony of 3,000,000 people to begin life all over again. 
“This refugee,” said Mr. Noren, “needs food, clothing, 
medical care, housing, and, above all, a job! He wants 
his children to go to school, to have opportunities he 
was denied by war and revolution. . . . He longs to 
discover the meaning of his existence; a cause to which 
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C. Emanuel Carlson presenting ‘Manifesto on Religious 
Liberty’ and study paper to a large, responsive group 








One section of the three-thousand-voice Congress Choir 
and orchestra that made the congress music outstanding 





Jitsuo Morikawa delivering his memorable address on the 
function of the laity in vital New Testament evangelism 
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W. Hubert Porter, of New York, and Minnie Lou Lanier, 
of co-ordinating committee, Rio, record the proceedings 





Chairman John A. Dawson (second from left), Illinois, 
and some of the other officers of the men’s department 











Editing daily ‘Bulletin’: R. Dean Goodwin, New York; 
Missionary Ann Wollerman; Pastor Paul of Tarsus, Brazil 
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he can give himself; a spiritual home, although he may 
not call it that.” 

To minister to these needs, Mr. Noren pointed out 
is a missionary challenge. “The churches in Hon: 
Kong,” he said, “are growing rapidly, and the evan 
gelistic opportunity is greater than ever before. Peopk 
are hungry for the gospel and every church is crowded.” 

These samples of the missionary emphasis in Rio 
must in this brief report be considered as sufficient 
grounds for a reminder in the report of the commission 
on world missions, submitted by Cochairmen Edward 
B. Willingham, of New York, and Frank K. Means, 
of Virginia, to the effect that on approaching August, 
1961, the bicentennial of the birth of William Carey, 
Baptists everywhere have the same responsibilities to- 
ward the contemporary world which Carey felt toward 
the world of the eighteenth century. 


Resolutions 


In addition to the pronouncement on religious liberty 
and world peace already mentioned in this report, the 
congress adopted resolutions on race relations, nuclear 
testing, underprivileged persons, and the separation of 
church and state. 

To be more specific, the congress urged Baptists in 
all lands to live above race prejudice and to take the 
lead in abolishing racial discrimination and in removing 
the indignities of racial discrimination and caste wher- 
ever these still exist; called upon the nations to dispense 
with the testing and the production of nuclear weapons, 
upon agreement regarding satisfactory methods of in- 
spection; commended those governments that have sup- 
ported the purposes of the World Refugee Year, and 
urged them to continue their efforts toward the solu- 
tion of the refugee problem; and reaffirmed the historic 
belief of Baptists in “the separation of the church and 
its institutions from the state and its institutions.” 


Of Many Things 


Delegate registration as of the opening session was 
11,925. By the fourth session it was 12,500, and ey the 
end of the week, 12,800. Of this last number, 10,300 
were from Brazil, and 2,500 from other countries. 

Attendance at the evening sessions averaged approx- 
imately 20,000. At the closing session in Maracana 
stadium, Sunday afternoon, July 3, Brazilian newsmen 
estimated that between 170,000 and 200,000 persons 
had turned out to hear Evangelist Billy Graham. It 
was Dr. Graham’s first appearance in Brazil. 

In addition to the morning and evening plenary 
sessions of the congress, there were afternoon sectional 
meetings. On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday there 
were meetings on religious liberty, world missions, evan- 
gelism, Bible teaching and membership training, and 
the doctrines of the church and of baptism. On Tuesday 
and Thursday there were meetings for women, for 
youth, for men, for ministers, and for theological teach- 
ers. There were conferences also on radio and television. 

Organized at this congress was a men’s department 
of the Baptist World Alliance, patterned similarly to 
the departments for women and for youth. Elected 
chairman of this new department was John A. Dawson, 
of Illinois. 
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Elected president of the alliance, to succeed Theo- 
dore F. Adams, was John F. Soren, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Rio de Janeiro, since 1935. Dr. Soren 
holds the degree of master of theology from the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, the master of arts 
degree from the University of Louisville, and the doc- 
tor of divinity degree from Georgetown College. Other 
presidents have been: John Clifford, of England, 1905— 
1911; Robert Stuart MacArthur, of the United States, 
1911-1923; Edgar Young Mullins, of the United 
States, 1923-1928; John MacNeill, of Canada, 1928-— 
1934; George W. Truett, of the United States, 1934— 
1939; James H. Rushbrooke, of England, 1939-1947; 
C. Oscar Johnson, of the United States, 1947-1950; 
F. Townley Lord, of England, 1950-1955; and the 
outgoing president, Theodore F. Adams, of the United 
States, 1955-1960. 

Elected general secretary, to succeed Arnold T. Ohrn, 
who retired after twelve years of stellar service, was 
Josef Nordenhaug, president of the new international 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Riischlikon, near 
Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Nordenhaug holds the master 
of theology and the doctor of theology degrees from the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. In addition to 
Dr. Ohrn, other general secretaries have been: James 
H. Rushbrooke, of England, 1928-1939; and Walter 
O. Lewis, of the United States, 1939-1948. 

Vice-presidents elected were: V. Carney Hargroves, 
of the United States; Joseph H. Jackson, of the United 
States; Lam Chi Fung, of Hong Kong; Alfonso Ol- 
medo, of Argentina; William R. Tolbert, of Liberia; 
Henri Vincent, of France; and Yakov I. Zhidkov, of 
the Soviet Union. 

Other officers elected were: Robert S. Denny and 
Erik Rudén, associate secretaries; Donald Finnemore, of 
England, Eastern treasurer; and Carl W. Tiller, of the 
United States, Western treasurer. 

The congress voted to hold its next congress, in 1965, 
at Miami Beach, Fla., provided the executive commit- 
tee can make satisfactory arrangements. 

Perhaps a final word is in order with regard to the 
value of the Baptist World Alliance as an organization 
= the significance of a congress such as that held in 

O. 

For one thing, they make possible on a world scale 
the historic Baptist witness to such great Christian con- 
cepts as the Lordship of Jesus Christ, the priesthood of 
all believers, a regenerate church membership, the 
autonomy of the individual church, the competency of 
the soul in religion, voluntarism in organized church 
life, complete religious liberty, and the separation of 
church and state. 

For another thing, perhaps even more important than 

the foregoing, both the alliance and its congresses ren- 
der an indispensable service to minority groups of Bap- 
tists in many lands—give them a sense of belonging, of 
belonging to a world organization. Through this fellow- 
ship they know that they are not alone in the struggle 
for freedom and human dignity and Christian brother- 
hood in what in many lands appears to be a cold, 
cruel, and heartless world. 
_ All this, of course, is not the last word in the ecumen- 
ical movement of our time, but for many of the more 
than 23,000,000 Baptists of the world it is at least a 
worthy and hopeful beginning. 
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Josef Nordenhaug, speaking through an interpreter, de- 
livers acceptance speech as the new general secretary 





President Paul Mbende, of Baptist Union of Cameroun, 
speaks of work in Cameroun. Seated: Edward H. Pruden 


Loren E. Noren speaks with deep feeling regarding the 
needs of Hong Kong—a challenge to Christian missions 
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LIVELY MAY I WALK. By Glenn 
H. Asquith. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 
Here is a devotional book, for eld- 

erly people, that is distinctively and 
refreshingly superior. It is written, not 
for those who “serenely fold their 
hands and wait,” but for those who de- 
sire to make spiritual progress. There 
is nothing patronizing, tutorial, or 
pampering about this volume. Dr. As- 
quith writes for people “in the golden 
years” as he does for all others—to 
stimulate their minds, hearts, and 
spirits. He is conscious, not of peo- 
ple’s years, but of their needs. There- 
fore, in these fifty-four devotions he 
identifies himself with his readers in 
the challenge to concentrate upon 
cultivating the best in friends, mystery, 
wisdom, patience, memory, in an ef- 
fort “to reap to the full our dividends 
of contentment and happiness.” The 
book is printed in large, dark, easy-to- 
read type. It would make a very ac- 
ceptable gift. 


HOW WE GOT OUR DENOMI- 
NATIONS. By Stanley I. Stuber. 
Association Press. $3.50. 

This book is more than a revision 
of a text that was first published thirty 
years ago. It is an up-to-date story of 
the origin, growth, and mission of 
eleven major and fifteen minor de- 
nominations. It analyzes and evaluates 
the social growth of some of the 
smaller sects, and the new grouping 
of some of the larger fellowships, with 
all their significance and implications, 
are discussed in the spirit of an un- 
biased scholar. This is not a “wordy” 
volume. It is a masterpiece in its pres- 
entation of essential truths in exciting, 
yet chaste words. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMU- 
NISM TODAY. By John C. Ben- 
nett. Association Press. $3.50. 

This is a revised edition of the book 
John Bennett wrote twelve years ago, 
Christianity and Communism. It takes 
account of changes which have oc- 
curred in the Communist world and 
in the relationships between Commu- 
nists and non-Communists. One could 
scarcely read a better book for an un- 
derstanding of Marxism in relation- 
ship to Christianity. Communism is 
viewed as a compound of half-truth 
and positive error, which is a threat 
to essential forms of personal and po- 
litical freedom. Christians need to re- 
sist its extension, while they realize 
that perhaps some of the errors of 
communism are the result of our fail- 
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ure to extend a socially conscious 
Christianity throughout the world. 
The author takes issue with the atomic 
pacifists, believing that if atomic pa- 
cificism should become the policy of 
nations before there is some effective 
form of international control of these 
weapons the democratic nations 
might be destroyed by this unscrupu- 
lous power. Terrible as nuclear weap- 
ons are, and unthinkably destructive as 
a nuclear war would be, the United 
States as the main nuclear power in 
the non-Communist world cannot uni- 
laterally renounce the possession of 
nuclear power as a deterrent. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE. By James A. Pike 
in Collaboration with Richard By- 
field. Doubleday G@ Company, Inc. 
$2.50. 

The last four sentences in this book 
are: “A Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent? It depends. The asking of the 
question is not bigotry. It is the exer- 
cise of responsible citizenship.” In a 
sense, this gives the answer of the au- 
thors to the title of the book. Actually, 
the book is an excellent study of what 
bigotry is and what it is not. It is also 
a good study of how Roman Catholics 
differ from most other people in the 
United States in their interpretation 
of the relationships between church 
and state. It is also a careful study of 
the birth-control issue and of so-called 
“dead issues”—the problem of the al- 
legiance of an American citizen to a 
foreign state, the question of diplo- 
matic representation in the Vatican, 
and the matter of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools. A mine of information is 
given about “the Catholic vote,” vari- 
ous kinds of informal pressures in po- 
litical life, and many other problems 
of a similar nature. The real question, 
of course, is: “Are there any beliefs 
of the Roman Catholic Church that 
might impede the power of a President 
to fulfill his high office in accordance 
with American traditions?” 


THE LAYMAN EXAMINES HIS 
FAITH. By Gustave A. Ferré. The 
Bethany Press. $1.95. 

This little book is a readable theol- 
ogy for laymen in a series, some others 
of which are: The Layman Learns to 
Pray, The Layman Reads His Bible, 
and The Layman Builds a Christian 
Home. Apparently, the author was 
trained to be a minister, but is now 
teaching philosophy at Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 








The book deals with the Christiar: 
faith, which requires a great view co! 
God. There is a chapter on Jesus 
Christ. The chapter on man is excel- 
lent, because it has a great deal to say 
about putting meaning into life. Salva- 
tion, atonement, and the future life 
are other subjects discussed. The book 
is interesting and well written, and 
should have a wide reading. 


BAPTIST CONFESSIONS OF 
FAITH. By W. L. Lumpkin. The 
Judson Press. $6.00. 

People who call themselves Baptists 
have traditionally been noncreedal, in 
the sense that they have not adopted 
formal creeds. Baptist confessions of 
faith, however, are numerous, particu- 
larly prior to the modern period. Their 
value is that they define a certain 
doctrinal consensus of Baptist groups 
at particular times, and illustrate Bap- 
tist history. The author of this book 
has spent a great deal of time in put- 
ting together these confessions, which 
will be valuable to the student and to 
those interested in church history. It 
is interesting that in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries the confession- 
makers among Baptists have come 
largely from conservative and ethnic 
groups. 


THE MODERN READER’S GUIDE 
TO THE GOSPELS. By William 
Hamilton. Association Press. $3.50. 
This is an interesting volume on the 

Four Gospels. The author first treats 

Matthew and Luke as a single story. 

While some sacrifice of completeness is 

thus made, he gains by showing his 

reader that both these writers have a 

single purpose: to declare the mean- 

ing and content of the ministry, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Both 

Matthew and Luke make ample use 

of Mark; long passages are taken over 

almost verbatim, while others are only 
slightly revised, and Mark’s order is 
usually followed. Matthew and Luke, 
however, also have access to materials 
not found in Mark. These are com- 
monly called the “Q” source and the 

“M” and “L” sources. After com- 

menting incisively on certain sections 

of Matthew and Luke, the author 
turns his attention to the Gospel of 

Mark, which was the first extant Gos- 

pel written, probably about a.p. 64-65. 

Part 3 deals with the Gospel of John. 

The author says that this Gospel 

should be dated between a.p. 85 and 

140. To students of the New Testa- 

ment this will be interesting because, 

while for a few years men were trying 
to establish an early date for this Gos- 
pel, now careful scholars are putting 

a possible date that is almost as late 

as anyone said in the 1920's. 
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Where Is Our World Headed? 


By CLIFFORD P. MACDONALD 


HERE is our world headed? Men 

now have the knowledge and 
power to destroy themselves. They also 
have the knowledge and potential to 
live in peace with one another. Which 
will they choose? 

The answers to these questions are 
to be found in the new every-member 
canvass materials which are being 
produced by the field counseling de- 
partment for your fall canvass. 

Pick up your daily newspaper. The 
world around us is in turmoil. Two 
of our mission fields, Cuba and the 
Congo, are undergoing agonizing re- 
adjustments. The gospel of Christ 
holds the answers to all these problems. 
How can we best challenge our people 
to accept the responsibilities of carry- 
ing the gospel of Christ “into all the 
world”? 

We can best do this through a 
thorough every-member canvass that 
will point up to our people the des- 
perate need of the gospel in all areas 
of the world’s life. 

Plan now to have an extensive 
every-member canvass in your church 
this fall. Contact your state or city 
promotion office today, and arrange 
for your church to participate in a 
sector project if possible. If there is 
not a sector project scheduled for 
your area, you can obtain individual 
assistance from experienced field coun- 
selors available through your state or 
city promotion office. Challenge your 
people now to greater participation in 
spreading the gospel of Christ. 


1961 ‘Book of Remembrance’ 
Features Historic Theme 


American Baptist witness in the 
world today, placed in a context of 
its heritage, with a prophetic. glance 
into its future, highlights the 1961 
Book of Remembrance. 

Because of the theme, the book ar- 
rangement this year is in chronologi- 
cal order, telling the story of Baptists 
as it unfolds. Divider pages, with il- 
lustrations and devotional writing, 
point up our Baptist heritage, while 
the main portions of the book relate 
updated material concerning our on- 
going American Baptist work. 

Suggested daily readings have been 
added to the birthday calendar, thus 
making the book easy to use for de- 
Votional purposes. A special feature 
section dealing with current American 
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Baptist thought has been added, as 
well as a significant feature article 
in each convention agency’s section. 

The book contains its usual direc- 
tories of national, state, and city or- 
ganizations of the convention. 

The cover in modern style suggests 
the theme—the emergence of Baptist 
concerns, their past and present in- 
fluences on the world. 

On this page, pictured together with 
the cover, is one of the divider pages. 
It depicts John Mason Peck’s five- 
month journey from New York to 
missionary-frontier Missouri. 

On November 15, the book will be 
available from all American Baptist 
book stores or the department of lit- 
erature. To assure early handling of 
your order, place it now! 


Film of the Month 


Household of Faith is the new mo- 
tion picture, especially produced for 
the current foreign-mission theme: 
“Into All the World Together.” Pro- 
duced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, of the National Council 
of Churches, in co-operation with your 
department of Baptist films, and pho- 
tographed in India, Thailand, and 
Africa, the film illustrates the world 
mission of American mission boards in 
fellowship with other Christian bodies 
in other lands. Christianity is world- 
wide, but individual Christians and 
churches become members of the 





“household of faith” through mutual 
concerns and efforts to extend the 
kingdom of God. 

This vital new color motion pic- 
ture, which rents for $12.00 a show- 
ing, is now available from your Bap- 
tist Film Libraries in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Berkeley. Prints of this film 
will be heavily booked for the next 
few months. Plan ahead for its use, 
and send in your request as far in ad- 
vance as possible. Turn to page 47 for 
addresses. 


Australian, Popular Speaker 


He comes from “down under,” but 
he says he likes it here “up top.” This 
is Wilfred Jarvis, of Sydney, Australia 
—Baptist pastor, teacher, preacher, 
evangelist, world traveler—and alto- 
gether a “top notch” fellow. 

For eighteen years the pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church, Sydney, Dr. 
Jarvis in recent years has given time 
to affairs of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, to preaching-missions, and to 
evangelistic work in all areas of the 
world where Baptists gather. For the 
past year, he has been in the United 
States under Southern and American 
Baptist auspices. From August to No- 
vember he will be traveling to all parts 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
displaying his unique good humor and 
sharp challenging preaching. 

The field activities department re- 
cently gave him the proposed sched- 
ule, ending with the midyear de- 
nominational meetings in Chicago on 
October 31. It is a tightly organized 
itinerary, indicating sixty-five and pos- 
sibly more, speaking assignments in 
less than three months. His only com- 
ment, in his clipped British-toned ac- 
cent, was, “You might have left some 
time for me to read my mail from 
home.” 























Harold M. Greene ” 
V.F.F.F.—Important Initials 


The Valley Forge Forward Fund will 
soon be in the vocabulary of every 
American Baptist. The drive is organ- 
ized to raise $2,225,000 in equity capi- 
tal for the Valley Forge project. 

Harold M. Greene was appointed 
chairman of the executive committee 
by the Council on Missionary Cooper- 
ation. Newton E. Woodbury was ap- 
pointed to serve as director of the 
drive. Clifford P. Macdonald is chair- 
man of publicity. 





Post Cards Are Popular 


Many American Baptists are using 
the attractive king-size Valley Forge 
post cards for their “jiffy” correspond- 
ence. They are on sale at 5 cents each 
from the department of literature. Sor- 
ry, no quantity price. 


Foreign-Mission Map 


Centers of work and stories of our 
mission fields are now combined in a 
colorfully attractive folder. When 
opened the map measures 224 inches 
by 35 inches. It is published by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties. Available from the department 
of literature. Price, 75 cents. 


From Our Library Shelf 


“The Bible should have as important 
a place as the TV set in our American 
homes. . . . Our future progress may 
well depend not so much on our pro- 
ductive and technological genius as 
upon our moral awareness.”—CLIF- 
ForD F,. Hoop 
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Christianity and the World’s Farmers 


By MARION HACKETT 


On these pages for the next three months will be found articles related to 
the mission study of the year: “Into All the World with Others.” The emphasis 
will be on the contribution of American Baptist leaders to the Protestant co- 
operative movement, especially in relation to various programs which have 
been a major demonstration of the church’s effort to bring to peoples every- 
where the life abundant, and to bring the rich fruits of Christianity to “all 


of life.” 


| iy YOU WERE ASKED how long 
the work of agricultural missions 
has been going on, which year or 
which decade would you suggest? The 
title of this article is taken from chap- 
ter 1 of the first book published by 
the Missionary Education Movement 
(Friendship Press) on this subject, 
1931, stating that 1907 was the year 
American mission boards launched the 
program in a serious way. William 
Carey, who began the modern mis- 
sionary movement in India in 1792, 
was an agriculturist of first rank, in 
addition to his manifold contributions 
in other fields. 

Then the importance of this aspect 
of missions began to dim, with only 
sporadic efforts to set up an effective 
program. The chapter concludes: “It 
is not that fewer men and women are 
needed in evangelism, in medicine, in 
education; but that more are needed 
to be evangelists as they give them- 
selves fully to helping the billion peo- 
ple who are engaged in mankind’s 
greatest single industry—bread.” 





Missionary William D. Hackett, of 
Burma, directs agricultural missions 





American Baptists have had con- 
spicuous success among rural peoples 
of Africa and Asia. Theirs would be 
the greater responsibility, therefore, 
for an agricultural program and gen- 
eral uplift of village life. A mumber 
of missionaries, women as well as men, 
have contributed to providing better 
diet for the communities they served. 
Teachers responsible for the health 
of pupils in hostels set up work sched- 
ules for the children in school gardens. 
Economy and training thus went hand 
in hand. This goes on today in many 
areas. 

In mission annals 1912 was a big 
year, for then second-generation mis- 
sionary Brayton C. Case was appointed 
to Burma to put into effect his train- 
ing in agriculture and theology, to 
preach the gospel, and “to do away 
with hunger and poverty and misery in 
the villages,” his own words. By 1923, 
he had at Pyinmana an agricultural 
school, which followed by six years his 
first demonstration farm. He gave 
thirty-one years to this growing min- 
istry before he lost his life during the 
Second World War while trying to 
reach starving villagers. 

Largely due to his efforts, the inter- 
denominational organizations—Agri- 
cultural Missions Incorporated and 
the Rural Missions Cooperating Com- 
mittee—came into being. By the 
1940’s, he had in Burma a campus of 
thirty acres for the school and a farm 
of 150 acres stocked with cattle, hogs, 
and fowl. All this was terminated 
when the town of Pyinmana was 
burned and Mr. Case’s life was lost. 
Today his son, Clark T. Case, is a 
dedicated member of the boards of 
managers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Missions Societies. 

Efforts were made at the close of 
the war to restore the work, but it be- 
came evident that the country needed 
at that time, when people were scat- 
tered all through the hills, not a cen- 
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tral training center but demonstration 
centers over a wider area. 

One of the men who has contributed 
in large measure to the establishment 
of this program is William D. Hackett, 
who like his predecessor is a second- 
generation missionary. Mrs. Hackett 
is heading up highly significant work 
in translation and adult literacy among 
the same language group with whom 
her husband works. The Burma Bap- 
tist Convention has an agriculture and 
economic committee which sponsors 
improvement of incomes of average 
church members at two levels—the 
training center at Yedwinyegan and in 
eight demonstration centers. Here is 
what goes on at one center. 


Pang T’Kwa Center 

The Rural Christian Center at Pang 
T’Kwa was dedicated as a pilot proj- 
ect to demonstrate the value of ap- 
plying the Christian message and di- 
vine love simultaneously to as many of 
the needs of rural people as possible. 
The Pa-o people have never before 
had Western missionaries among them. 
The land is of poor quaiity, because 
the good land has been taken up by 
others. As our purpose is to demon- 
strate that poor land can be improved, 
this location beside the main farm-to- 
market road was the choice. A “great 
market” is held every five days, to 
which thousands of people come from 
a vast area of almost eight hundred 
square miles. Hundreds of carts move 
to and from the town every day. 

Our program is centered both in the 
establishment of churches and in the 
baptizing of new converts. Our church, 
built on the highest hillock in the val- 
ley, is visible for miles around, with 
its aluminum roof flashing in the sun. 
It holds eight hundred people. If we 
have more, the walls hinged at the top 
can be unfastened and propped up to 
allow more than fifteen hundred peo- 
ple to see and hear what is going on. 
Pa-o pastors visit the market centers 
and the large religious festivals in the 
area to preach and sell Gospels. The 
Christian literature which we have 
published is the first printed material 
in the Pa-o language. 


Day School and Dispensary 

Many non-Christian children first 
hear of Christ in the school, and par- 
ents hear through the children. First 
opened in 1949, the school is directed 
by Sayama Mary Aye, and plans are 
being made to expand it through about 
eighth grade. 

The dispensary was opened a month 
before the school. The idea that un- 
cleanliness is a cause of disease is not 
accepted, and everyone suffers from at 
least one ailment—malaria or, usually, 
dysentery. A jungle nurse must be a 
very talented and dedicated person. 
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Sayama Ah Gay Poh is a trained evan- 
gelist as well as our nurse. 


Agriculture Program 


According to his lights, the Pa-o is 
a fairly good farmer. But though both 
he and his wife work from morning to 
night, there is no money for education, 
for medicine, or even for enough 
blankets to keep warm in cold weather. 
This does not augur well for self-sup- 
porting churches. We have experi- 
mented with crops not tried in our 
area before. Yellow Dent corn was a 
great improvement over the local va- 
rieties of corn. American spring wheat 
was a failure. Highly successful were 
cabbage, cauliflower, and tomatoes— 
all of which now appear at the mar- 
ket, not from our farm but by the peo- 
ple who got seed from us. 

Probably our most notable success 
was breeding pigs. We started with 
Middle Yorkshires, imported from In- 
dia. They grew wonderfully well, but 
the Pa-os would not buy them. They 
were white! According to the story, 
some devoted person gave Buddha 
some pork from a white pig and, after 
eating it, he died. Bill pointed out 
that the Buddha was then eighty years 
old and may possibly have died from 
other causes. Who could break down 


a deep religious prejudice of this sort? 

So we had to change the color of 
our pigs. We secured Australian Berk- 
shires and crossed them with the white 
Middle Yorkshires. The cross which 
we are now raising is about one-eighth 
Burma pig and seven-eighths Berk- 
shire-Yorkshire cross. They grow to 
twice the size of the local pigs in the 
same length of time and with the same 
feed. Pang T’Kwa pigs have been 
flown to all parts of Burma. The same 
kind of story is true of our white leg- 
horn chickens—almost every village is 
now producing two or three times as 
many eggs as before. 


Financial and Spiritual Support 


The first third of our support comes 
from sale of farm produce and of med- 
icine. A third comes from gifts of local 
people in materials and money, and 
from gifts in other parts of Burma. 
The “largest” third comes from the 
United States. When people who first 
doubted the value of our program 
visit Pan T’Kwa at festival time and 
see more than a thousand people on 
hand, both Christians and non-Chris- 
tians now give us support. The prayers 
of Christian friends in Burma and in 
other parts of the world have contrib- 
uted more than can ever be measured. 


Tidings from the Fields 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 





Lord, Use Me! 


By MARIAN ELLEN KIMBLE 


bee te H stood in need! Juvenile 
delinquency in the Detroit inner 
city was on the increase. The means 
of combatting it were inadequate. 
Existing agencies were doing their 
best—and that best was good—but 
these agencies were far apart. In be- 
tween them were wide stretches of 
crowded city with no place for boys 
and girls except the street-corner 
hangout. No money was available for 
putting up new buildings or for sal- 
aries for youth workers to staff such 
buildings, even if space had been pro- 
vided on which to build them. 


Vision 

Richard Cummings, executive sec- 
retary of the Detroit Association of 
American Baptist Churches, was 
deeply concerned about finding an 
answer to the problem. Then it came 
—the vision of what might happen if 
the churches of the area would open 





their doors and supply volunteer work- 
ers to lead boys and girls in creative 
and purposeful weekday activities 


which would build their lives in the 
pattern of Christ’s life. Dr. Cum- 
mings shared his vision with pastors 





Marian Ellen Kimble greets volunteer 
worker for new Detroit youth project 
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and lay people whenever he had an 
opportunity to speak of what was on 
his heart. Many were stirred, but it 
remained for a layman to stand up and 
say, “Lord, use me!” 

William Brooks, outstanding citizen 
of the Hamtramck area of Detroit 
and a Corinthian Baptist Church 
member, who is on the board of 
Friendship House Christian Center, 
knew the practical outworking of such 
a vision. In his own church there was 
just such a program under the leader- 
ship of some of the missionaries of 
near-by Friendship House. Since the 
project was succeeding there, why not 
in other churches? But there were not 
enough missionaries to go around. 
Therefore, the churches would need 
to supply leadership, and that leader- 
ship would need training. 

The missionaries and the board of 
directors of Friendship House spent 
many hours in discussion of plans, and 
Dr. Cummings repeatedly gave wise 
counsel. Then, with the assurance of 
assistance from the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, word was 
given to move ahead. Friendship 
House was to be used to hold training 
classes for volunteer workers from the 
churches. 

The missionaries, already heavily 
loaded with work, would somehow find 
time to assist in the training of the 
volunteers. The board of Friendship 
House would give time, money, and 
prayer to make the program possible. 
Dr. Cummings and the Detroit Asso- 
ciation would sponsor the project. It 
remained only to enlist the interest of 
the churches in the area and to find 
volunteers in these churches. 

Enlisting interest, getting the per- 
mission of pastors and members to use 
their churches for such a purpose, find- 
ing volunteers to train for this service 
could be a story in itself. Many diffi- 
culties and discouragements were 
ahead; but through it all, Mr. Brooks’ 
determination never wavered. 

Before the six weeks of the Lay 
Leadership Training Program started, 
a survey was made of each of the nine 
churches of the area. Leaders talked 
with pastors and people in_ the 
churches in order to determine the 
needs of each community, and to 
learn what rooms could be used for a 
future program for youth. At Friend- 
ship House, exhibits were arranged on 
display tables in order to acquaint 
class members with the best materials 
available to help them in each phase 
of the projected program. 


Realization of the Vision 

The eighth of February was cold, 
and snow was falling. But the lights 
glowed warmly in the big club room of 
Friendship House, where the first 
training session was to be held. Every- 
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Forty-one men and women, from nine National Baptist churches of Ham- 
tramck, sing joyously before starting exciting work to fill a city’s great need 


thing was in readiness, even down to 
the newly sharpened pencils beside 
notebooks on the registrar’s table. A 
half hour before the appointed time, 
the leaders were all there: Birtie 
Laughery, the director of Friendship 
House, and her co-workers; the board 
members, who were deeply concerned 
for the success of the venture; Mr. 
Brooks, whose smile showed his joy 
that the project was at last under 
way; Doris Richard, the registrar. I 
was there also, having been loaned by 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies to direct the venture. 

No one had any idea how many 
volunteers would come out—especially 
on a cold, snowy evening. Then the 
door swung open, and the volunteers 
started to come, and they came, and 
came. By 7:30 forty-one men and 
women, most of them lay people, rep- 
resenting nine of the National Baptist 
churches of Hamtramck, waited ea- 
gerly for the start of the exciting ad- 
venture of being used personally to fill 
a city’s need. 

A thrilling six weeks followed! The 
attendance was amazing. No snow was 
too deep, no night too cold, for the 
members of the class. Most of the 
group were working people. Some 
came directly from work to the center 
in order to be on time—waiting to eat 
supper until they got home. Games, 
music, crafts, storytelling, Bible use, 
worship—all were discussed in the 
course. The students kept careful note- 
books, often using illustrations to help 
them remember each idea presented to 
them. It was a rare privilege to teach 
that eager, dedicated group, so de- 
termined to lift the level of living for 
the youth of their community. “Lord, 
use me!” was the unspoken prayer of 
every heart. 

On the final night, when we held 
our services of graduation and com- 


missioning, fifty-six received certifi- 
cates marking the successful comple- 
tion of the course. We held the services 
in the sanctuary of the Corinthian 
Baptist Church, for the biggest room 
at Friendship House could not begin 
to hold the crowd of friends, relatives, 
board members, and Detroit Associa- 
tion members who wanted to attend. 


Litany of Commitment 

The deep meaningful participation 
of the ministers of the nine churches 
involved in the training program, the 
charge to the graduates by Miss 
Laughery, Mr. Brooks’ address on 
“The Challenge of Our Task” were 
all inspirational. But even more mov- 
ing was the litany of commitment. The 
group of fifty-six graduates stood as 
John Thomas Porter, pastor of the 
First Baptist Institutional Church, 
himself one of the graduates, led the 
litany. 

The face of this dynamic young 
minister glowed as he said: “Because 
we are concerned for our communi- 
ties, that they should become more 
truly Christian; because we are con- 
cerned for all children who must make 
the city streets their playgrounds; be- 
cause we remember that you have 
called all children to come to you.” 
The group members, whose faces were 
lighted with the same glow, responded 
between each clause: “We pledge 
ourselves in service to thee, O Christ.” 

The final words of the litany follow: 
“In love and loyalty and steadfast de- 
votion, we pledge ourselves in service 
to thee, O Christ: as thou hast called 
us to thy service, we ask thee to make 
us worthy of our calling.” 

What was done by these churches 
might serve as a pattern for other 
churches which, like these, see youth 
in need in their communities, and 
say: “Lord, use me!” 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





‘Sunlight on the Hopi Mesas’ 


__. IS THE STORY of a person 
and a mission—daring and forth- 
right, such as these United States can 
count upon today. 

Abigail E. Johnson is the person 
around whom the story centers, not 
because she was beautiful or tactful or 
obviously talented, but because she 
was on fire with zeal to spread the 
good news of life in Christ, especially 
among Indian Americans. 

One of eight children, small and 
much teased, she suffered from a sense 
of personal worthlessness from the 
time she was thrust into the life of 
strangers at the age of seven. Her sense 
of humor and her love of people, how- 
ever, gave her balance as she fought 
her way to health and, through an 
adequate education, to becoming a 
missionary. 

On her first field in Indian Terri- 
tory, she pioneered among Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Indians, and met strong 
first-generation Kiowa Christians, 
whose earliest missionary offerings 
were dedicated to the opening of an- 
other mission for Indians who did not 
know the gospel. 

When Hopi mesas caught the in- 
spired attention of the “Little White 
Woman Chief” who was seeking a 
place to found the new mission, the 
Kiowas rejoiced and cried: “God's 
Light on the Mountain [Kiowa mis- 
sionary society] has borned a papoose!” 
This became the Hopi Sunlight Mis- 
sion. 

The story of the development of the 
Hopi Christian witness is built around 
Miss Johnson, who was a pioneer in 
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the area to which she was sent from 
Indian Territory in 1901. With her 
served a line of stalwart missionaries; 
but she alone remained in Hopiland, 
except for times of illness, until her 
retirement. And then she went back to 
serve in a great emergency at the age 
of seventy. 

Florence Crannell Means is the 
popular author of thirty-two success- 
ful books. This is her second biogra- 
phy. Interested in missions, as well as 
in children, art, and writing, the 
author certainly has fulfilled all her 
interests in this book. Those who have 
known the work and the people of 
whom she writes here, give thanks for 
this sensitive and factual book. The 
Indians of whom she writes, her 
friends, confirm this. And a young 
reviewer writes enthusiastically: “It is 
the most.” 

The new Hopi church in Poston, 
Ariz., welcomed their beloved mission- 
ary and had a great celebration in her 
honor. Some of the story and all the 
pictures in this book are from the 
Memory Book given to her on that oc- 
casion by the Hopi Christians. 

This celebration will be remembered 
for a long time. 


Some New Helps 


The following books may be ordered 
from your nearest American Baptist 
Publication Society book store. 

Stewardship for Todays Woman, 
by Helen Kingsbury Wallace, presents 
Christian stewardship as it applies to 
six types of modern women: the ca- 






Stewardship Facts 





reer woman, the wife, the mother, the 
widow, the retired woman, and the 
churchwoman. The book is in easy 
readable style, and, like its predeces- 
sor, Stewardship in the Life of Wo- 
men, is designed for women of all de- 
nominations to use for reading and 
study, although it was written at the 
request of the National Council of 
American Baptist Women. Price, 
$1.75. 

Stewardship Facts for 1960-1961 
has come out with an attractive pic- 
ture cover based on the story in John 
of the pruning of the vine. This sets 
the tone for many useful articles which 
will be of help to pastors and chairmen 
of missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion. Price, 30 cents. 

The Church School of Missions, a 
manual by William J. Keech, is ready 
for committees planning to set up a 
school of missions this fall and winter. 
This practical booklet deals with the 
motivation, objectives, responsibility, 
planning, and resources for the school. 
“The concept of the school which is 
developed here is big and is chal- 
lenging. The church that accepts this 
challenge will find the manual indis- 
pensable.” Price, 50 cents. 


World Fellowship Offering 


Worldwide Communion Sunday is 
also World Fellowship Offering Sun- 
day, October 2. Again for American 
Baptists, this is an opportunity to in- 
sure a continuing share in keeping the 
Baptist world mission somewhere near 
its present level. Materials for use in 
the Sunday church-school worship on 
two previous Sundays make for excel- 
lent missionary education. These are 
being mailed to the superintendent. 

The new leaflet “Into All the World 
with Others,” produced by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, 
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on the 1960-1961 study theme, is valu- 
able for churches, house parties, asso- 
ciation and state conventions. It is 
available without charge from the de- 
partment of literature, or your state 
or city office. 


‘One World, One Mission’ 


The book, One World, One Mis- 
sion, by W. Richey Hogg, gives in com- 
pact form an impressive account of 
some outstanding developments in co- 
operative Christian organizations. 
Church history is never recounted 
simply, but Dr. Hogg has made a 
strong plea for Christians who are fel- 
low members of “the Body of Christ” 
to love and respect each other and to 
find ways of serving together, “to the 
end that all may be saved.”—IRENE 
A. JONEs 


School of Missions 


Some areas will find it possible to 
schedule a school of missions work- 
shop, along with other opportunities 
this fall. Look in your Baptist state 
paper or write to your state, or city, 
director of Christian education for 
word about plans for your church. 





Revelation 


NovVEMBER 


Book of the Month Psalms 


Hebrews 


It is not clear to whom this letter 
was written, though it was most likely 
for Hebrew Christians. While Paul is 
named as author in the title of the 
King James Version, there is strong 
evidence in the book that its author 
was someone else, but whom no one 
knows. 

The purpose of the author is to pre- 
vent his readers from abandoning their 
faith in Christ. After the suffering of 
agonizing martyrdom and the showing 
of a compelling faith and courage in 
Nero’s and Domitian’s persecutions, 
the churches settled down. Their high 
spiritual enthusiasm gave way to com- 
placency and unbelief. Their danger 
now was not persecution but apathy 
and indifference. The author presents 
Christianity as the perfect and, there- 
fore, the final religion, because it is the 
religion of free and unrestricted access 
to God. 

Hebrews begins as an essay (1:1 to 
10: 18) ; continues as a sermon (10:19 
to 13:17); and concludes as a letter 
with personal messages (13: 18-25). 
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World Fellowship Offering—Burma 


Primary and Junior Teachers 


N THE FIRST SUNDAY in Oc- 
tober, your church and church 
school will observe World Fellowship 
Offering Sunday. Three weeks before, 
you will want to introduce the picture- 
story folder and to give each boy and 
girl a copy to take home. You will 
want to give them one of the offering 
boxes at this time, also. 
Additional story and informational 
material is given on these pages. 
Work with the committee responsi- 
ble for the offering, to be sure that the 
children’s gifts are dedicated along 
with the gifts of the whole church. A 
few of your boys and girls may take 
the department’s offering and present 
it along with the church offering. 
The Christian leaders in Assam, 
Bengal-Orissa, Burma, the Congo, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Philippines, South 
India, and Thailand are teaching and 
preaching the Good News of Jesus 
Christ to their own people. We are 
helping them to do this through the 
World Fellowship Offering, October 
2, when we hope to raise more than 
$475,000 to “Help Them Proclaim 


Him.” 


Filmstrip— 
‘Burma Playmates’ 


A visit with Burmese children in a 
vacation church school, showing some 
of the activities there, as well as life 
in Burma. Of particular interest to 
mission groups will be the ways in 
which White Cross gift boxes are used 
by the children at the school. 

In the life of a fine Christian Bur- 
mese family, we see the results of mis- 
sion work begun years ago by mission- 
aries to Burma. But in the lives of 
countless other Burmese, living in the 
shadows of the great Buddhist shrines 
and temples across the land, we see the 
great work still to be done for Christ. 

Here is a filmstrip that will appeal 
to all age groups, but is especially 
suitable for use with children. Color. 
Manuscript. Sale, $5.00. 

Send to your nearest Baptist Film 
Library. Turn to page 47 for the ad- 


dresses. 


Saw Doo 


It was a beautiful moonlight night 
and the children were playing, scream- 
ing, and laughing in front of Saw 
Doo’s house. Saw Doo, ten years old, 
was the oldest boy among the four 


children. His name means “Mr 
Brave.” True to his name, he wa 
brave. His father was the chieftain o’ 
that Karen village. The Karens ar 
one of the tribes in Burma. 

Saw Doo often told his friends, 
“One day I am going to become a 
chief, like my father.” It showed even 
now, because in every game he was a 
leader, and his friends enjoyed his 
company very much. While they were 
playing in the village, we could hear 
the sound of the flute that came far 
from the field. It was harvest time, 
and at night some men went and 
slept in the field to guard their crops. 
Usually the men who went to watch, 
enjoyed the moonlight night, looking 
up at the moon and playing their 
flutes. 

Suddenly, the sound of the flute 
stopped and there came a shout, 
“Tiger! Tiger!” When the children 
heard this, they ran up to their houses, 
and the mothers drew up their long 
ladders into their high bamboo stilt 
houses. This was one way to keep wild 
animals from climbing up to their 
houses. They had to be careful, be- - 
cause their village was very near to the 
big and thick forest. 

When the women and the children 
took refuge in their houses, the men 
came out with their bows and arrows. 
Some carried their pointed bamboo 
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spears and they looked around. Saw 
Doo, though still only ten years old, 
followed his father with his bow and 
arrow, too. 

A young man came rushing into the 
village. He told the chieftain that the 
tiger had come near the field at the 
edge of the forest and had dragged 
away one calf, which was sleeping 
near by. This was the second time that 
the tiger had come near the village. 

Saw Doo’s father gathered his men 
and said, “This is the second time and 
we cannot lose any more of our cows 
and oxen, because we have to depend 
on them for ploughing our fields. 
What shall we do?” 

One of the men said, “Let’s set a 
trap and kill the tiger.” Thus, every- 
one agreed to co-operate in setting a 
trap to kill the tiger. Saw Doo was 
thrilled about this. He could not wait 
to see that day when the tiger would 
be trapped and killed. 

In this village there was a teacher, 
who came and gathered the children 
every Sunday morning. Saw Doo loved 
to go to listen to her stories. He al- 
ways had good times with all the chil- 
dren there, singing and listening to 
stories. 

He always loved to hear about the 
man called Jesus, who helped the sick 
and the poor and loved the children. 
When that Sunday morning came, he 
told his teacher about how his father 
and the men planned with the vil- 
lagers to trap the tiger. He was very 
proud of his father. He also said, 
“When I grow up, I hope to be brave 
like my father.” 

His teacher looked at him smilingly, 
and said, “Saw Doo, I am glad that 
you want to be brave like your father. 
But, I am going to tell you about one 
brave man whom, I hope, you will 
want to grow like, too.” 

Saw Doo asked at once, “Who is 
that man?” 

His teacher replied, “His name is 
Jesus. Do you want to hear aout him?” 
Then, all the children agreed to hear 
about this brave man, Jesus. 

Thus, the teacher started, saying, 
“Once there was a brave man whose 
name was Jesus. He went about doing 
good. He told people everywhere 
about God’s love and his care. He 
loved the children and took them on 
his knee and asked people to let the 
children come to him. He made many 
sick ones well, healed the blind, and 
made the crippled walk again. He 
helped anyone who needed help. But 
there were some who did not like him 
an’ they planned to have him killed. 
He was really brave to help them, to 
for ive them, and even to pray for 
the n.”? 

Then, the teacher asked them to say 
together with her, “Be kind to one 
ancther, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
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another.” Saw Doo memorized this. 

After two weeks, his father and the 
villagers finished putting up the trap. 
They dug the big hole, and filled it 
with leaves, so that the tiger would 
fall into it when he came that way. 
About midnight, the tiger came up 
from his place and walked the same 
way to find something to eat. When 
he stepped on the lever, he fell into 
the hole. 

The men started shooting at the 
tiger with their poisoned arrows. Saw 
Doo and his father were in a tree, near 
the big hole. So Saw Doo had a real 
good aim at the tiger and was glad 
that he could shoot at it with his own 
arrow, too. The tiger was killed and 
the villagers were very happy about it. 

Saw Doo was so happy that he could 
help in killing this tiger that, the next 
morning, he ran to his friends and 
told them about it. Saw Kaw was 
jealous of him and started to beat him 
with a big wooden stick. When he re- 
gained consciousness he saw that his 
father was at his side and his hand 
hurt. 

His father looked at him and said, 
“Son, you are the son of the chief. 
What kind of punishment do you want 
to give to Saw Kaw, who hurt your 
hand? Say it, and it will be done.” 


Saw Kaw stood there with his head 
bowed down. Suddenly, he remem- 
bered the verse that their teacher 
taught them, saying, “Be kind to one 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another.” 

Then he turned his head to his 
father and said, “Father, I will not 
repay evil with evil. I forgive Saw 
Kaw. I know that he did not mean to 
hurt me.” 

Then, he turned to Saw Kaw and 
said, “Saw Kaw, I hope we will be 
good friends from now on.” 

Saw Kaw was surprised with this 
answer. He came and embraced Saw 
Doo, thanking him for what he had 
done to him. They became real good 
friends. 

Saw Doo’s father was also surprised 
at his son’s attitude. He asked Saw 
Doo, “Son, what made you decide 
this?” 

Saw Doo looked up, smiled, and 
said, “My teacher taught me to be 
brave like Jesus.” 

His father said, “I want to hear 
about the brave man, Jesus, too.” 

One year later, Saw Doo and his 
parents became Christians. Saw Doo 
was happy about this, too!—Epina 
Gyaw, Burma, Director of Christian 
Education. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.Z. 





Teen-Age Ambassadors 


HE International Christian Youth 

Exchange is a church-sponsored 
program of cultural interchange for 
high-school youth. It is a two-way ex- 
perience in international exchange for 
teen-agers, their families, and their 
churches in the United States and in 
other countries. 

By sending American youth abroad 
and inviting young people from over- 
seas to the U.S. A., I. C. Y. E. makes 
it possible for young Christians to 
know and experience the customs and 
ways of life of a family, of a school 
and community, and of the church in 
another country; to understand better 
peoples of different national and cul- 
tural backgrounds; and to share with 
others the life of their own church 
and nation. 

We are in need of high-school stu- 
dents who have a concern for under- 
standing among people of different 
nations, cultures, and churches and 
who have a desire to learn from peo- 
ple of different backgrounds. 

These young people need to be ac- 
tive in church, school, and community 


affairs, and to be recommended by 
pastor, school, and friends as good 
ambassadors of their churches and 
country. 

They should be young people who 
are mature and adaptable to unfa- 
miliar conditions and new situations. 
They must be in good physical health. 
They are in the upper fourth of the 
sophomore, junior, or senior class, who 
will be at least sixteen, but not more 
than eighteen, years of age on Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. 

Qualified students will be accepted 
to live with a family and go to school 
overseas as an I. C. Y. E. ambassador. 
Accepted applicants will be required 
to engage in serious study of the lan- 
guage of their host countries before 
leaving home. 

In a one-way host project, many 
churches and families receive an ex- 
changee from overseas into their com- 
munity, without sending an American 
student abroad. 

In a_ two-way exchange, some 
churches send one of their own young 
people overseas and at the same time 
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receive a foreign student. In a direct 
exchange, two students, one from the 
U. S. A. and one from another coun- 
try, trade places with each other for a 
year, living in each other’s home, at- 
tending each other’s school, and par- 
ticipating in the life of the other’s 
church, 

All exchanges are for one full year, 
beginning in July. 

I. C. Y. E. is sponsored by a co- 
operating group of seven U. S. de- 
nominational agencies. It is centered 
in the church. All applications must 
be approved by your pastor, and then 
submitted to denominational head- 
quarters. When applications have 
been accepted, the church is responsi- 
ble for the financial contribution, and 
for the supervision and interpretation 
of the program in the community. 

The deadline for applications is 
March 1, 1961. Applications should 
be sent in as soon as possible, to allow 
sufficient time for careful selection 
and detailed processing. 

If you are interested, talk to your 
pastor and write for further informa- 
tion to: Department of Christian 
Friendliness, American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, 164 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Books for Youth Workers 


Many workers with youth are look- 


ing for books that will help them in- 
terpret missions to their young people. 
May we suggest some that will be 
good for you to have in your library. 

In One Sprerr. By D. Campbell 
Wyckoff. A book to enable adult lead- 
ers help youth to understand the world 
mission of the church. It contains the 
philosophy of the mission. Excellent 
methods presented for senior highs. 

Wie As THE Wor vp. By Louise B. 
Griffiths. A book to help develop mis- 
sion education projects, steps taken, 
principles followed, materials used, 
and values achieved for junior highs. 

WuoseE Wortp? By John S. Wood. 
A handbook on international rela- 
tions. The author describes revolu- 
tionary forces in today’s world and 
defines young Christians’ responsibil- 
ity and role in international relations, 
with specific illustrations. 

Your Farru AND Your Lire Work. 
By Elmer G. Million. This book pre- 
sents Christian vocation—God calling 
every Christian to life of witness and 
service. Several church occupations, 
as well as secular areas of work, are 
considered. 


Background Reading 

The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 
By Jaroslav Pelikan. $4.00. 

What We Must Know About Com- 
munism. By Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street. $3.95. 
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Ministry to Turbulent America. By 
G. Pitt Beers. Baptist home-mission 
history. $2.50. 

Venture of Faith. By Robert G. Tor- 
bet. Baptist foreign-mission history. 
$6.00. 

Valiant Companions. By Helen E. 
Waite. The story of Helen Keller and 
Annie Macey, who opened the door to 
rich experiences for her sightless 
friend. For senior highs and adults. 
$2.95. 

The Voice of Liberty. By Eve Mer- 
riam. A biography of Emma Lazarus, 
whose verse is on the Statue of Liberty. 
For junior highs and adults. $2.95. 

Ride the White Tiger. By R. W. 
Clark. For junior highs and adults. II- 
lustrated by Kim, the Korean boy in 
the story. $3.00. 

Mama’s Way. By Thyra T. Bjorn. 
Practical childlike faith in prayer 
brings unusual rewards. $3.50. Order 
from the American Baptist Publication 
Society book stores. 


Gellowshizn Guild 


Ohio 

From Marguerite Weter, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, we have this news: 

“As counselor for an association of 
Fellowship Guild girls, I was request- 
ed to guide them into some project. 
For some time I had thought of hav- 
ing a parade—an Easter parade. The 
girls were told of this and decided at 
once to accept it and go to work. 

“We started to work about five 
weeks before the scheduled time for 
the parade. The weather was cold, 
and the barns where we had to work 
were colder. Every week end we 
tacked, pasted, and painted posters, 
tied and twisted until we had three 





flat farm wagons converted into floats 
in order to convey a distinct message, 

“The parade was held on the Satur- 
day before Palm Sunday. We em- 
ployed the services of the local high 
school band to lead the procession. 
This was followed by a ‘Black Float 
which supported a nine-foot-long blac!: 
poster with four-foot-high white let- 
ters of John 3:16 printed in full. The 
whole float, completely covered with 
black crepe paper, held a huge black 
cross. In an arch at the front, a poster 
was suspended: ‘What will you do 
with Jesus? Along the sides of this 
float were 4-inch white letters stating 
‘Christ is the answer.’ Wearing black 
choir robes with white collars, the 
guild girls rode on this float. 

“Following this was the ‘White 
Float.’ Decorated artfully with white 
crepe paper, it conveyed the empty 
tomb. Two small angels dressed in 
white satin trimmed in silver sat on 
one side, and on the other side sat 
Mary, draped in a white sheet. On 
the front of the float was a white 
frilly arch supporting a white poster: 
‘He is risen,’ in letters of silver glitter. 
Along the sides of this float, in gleam- 
ing silver, was: ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.’ 

“Third in the procession was the 
‘Family Float.’ This was decorated in 
all spring colors and flowers. In the 
colorful arch on the front of this float 
was a poster: ‘Remember the Sabbath 
to keep it holy.’ On the side was seated 
a Christian family near an altar, con- 
sisting of a small white cross placed 
on a red covered box with flowers 
around it. 

“A wagon followed this, in which 
sat the adult choir members, who sang 
songs and choruses as we traversed the 
streets of the village. As we started, 
there was a definite lump in our throats 
that almost kept us from singing, but 
this soon passed. At the rear were a 
host of people marching and singing 
along with us. 

“The whole procession was very im- 
pressive, and anyone beholding it was 
certainly made to think twice. I am 
sure that those who helped in any way 
and those who were part of the pro- 
cession were blessed in a most memo- 
rable way.” 


Connecticut 

One night last spring the Ann Jud- 
son Fellowship Guild, of the First 
Baptist Church, New Britain, were 
officially welcomed into the wider fel- 
lowship of the Fellowship Guild. The 
officers of this fine fellowship are: 
chairman, Bonita Lewis; vice-chair- 
man, Sandra Franklin; scribe, Karen 
Kibbe; program chairman, Jacqueline 
Lewis; steward, Karen Kobela; recre- 
ation chairman, Marilyn Wenzloff. 
The counselor is Mrs. Alfred Shaw. 
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On Your Mark, Get Set, Go! 


By CLAIRE M. KINKADE 


ANY BAPTIST WOMEN have 
had opportunities to attend Wo- 
man’s Day and other American Bap- 
tist Convention activities at Rochester, 
N.Y., the National Women’s Confer- 
ence at Green Lake, Wis., state house 
parties, state United Church Women’s 
conferences, association meetings, and, 
in many areas, days of enlightenment 
conducted by local societies. This 
makes them the best informed, excep- 
tionally prepared, and surely the most 
inspired ladies in the world—at least 
in the American Baptist Convention. 

There may be some less fortunate 
who have not heard all. So we hope 
that you have invited one or more of 
these women to sit in on your program- 
planning or board meetings. 

Because our churches are varied in 
size, that which seems obvious to some 
will be quite new to others. Two 
things that we have in common are 
our need for one another and our 
awareness of the need of others. This 
calls for as large a participation of our 
women as is possible to meet this situ- 
ation, and yet keep our meetings ef- 
fective and purposeful. This area of 
our church life must not be neglected. 

Whether in circles, in groups, or in 
the mission society, a shy or uncertain 
woman may become one of our finest 
leaders by being asked to do one of 
the smaller and less responsible tasks 
first, then the larger tasks as she grows 
in ability to serve. Give her a choice! 
Experts in the kitchen or in the din- 
ing room might like to lead in a wor- 
ship service sometime; and those who 
are always asked to prepare the medi- 
tation might enjoy washing dishes or 
setting the tea table. 


Ideal Programs 

From our summer experiences, we 
have learned of the ideal programs to 
interest and inspire all the women of 
our churches, and to bring them in 
droves to the society meetings with an 
“I'd love to” attitude toward all jobs. 
We have learned some things which 
will be of help to us: Begin on time, 
keep on time, and quit on time! 

\s the tone of the whole meeting is 
devotional, the meditation need not 
be long. The details of business are 
irened out at an executive or board 
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meeting, with recommendations 
brought to the regular body for action. 
Reports may be written, and given 
briefly and enthusiastically. The min- 
utes are concisely written and read 
distinctly (with the secretary’s head 
up, so that she may be heard). The 
treasurer's report need not include de- 
tails, unless called for (such as cost of 
corsage for speaker) . 

The president will need a sense of 
humor, a desire to be fair, a thorough 
knowledge of a simplified parliamen- 
tary procedure, so that she can pre- 
side with minimum effort, efficiently 
and interestingly. 

The president shall be in command 
of the situation at all times, with 
Christian love and understanding. She 
shall be well-groomed and gracious, 
friendly, and appreciative of others’ 
efforts. She completes the business and 
turns the meeting over to the chairman 
of program or a chairman for the day, 
which may be the chairman of one of 
the program committees, or another 
person so designated. 


Assignments in Advance 


The program has been planned with 
the theme in mind—remembering that 
we are not a woman’s club, but using 
the interesting ideas and techniques 
which appeal to women. The medita- 
tion, the Love Gift observance, the 
music, and the program have been 
carefully correlated, so as to insure 
continuity and to create an atmos- 
phere for high experiences for all who 
attend. Details such as who leads the 
meeting, who selects the hymns, who 
plays the piano or organ and when, 
who is responsible for the worship cen- 
ter (and there should be one), who 
receives the offering and when, and 
who closes the meeting with a benedic- 
tion were all assigned to the women in 
advance. 

Is the hostess ready to welcome 
strangers or your best friends? Has 
someone been selected to preside at the 
tea table? Is someone prepared to 
offer the blessing before meals? Has a 
baby sitter been arranged for? If any 
of these duties are worth doing at all, 
they are worth doing well, and the 
women should have been asked before 
they get to the meeting. That takes a 


little time, but it is the mark of 
courtesy! 

In this year of depth Bible-study 
emphasis, much thought is being given 
as to how we can receive people into 
our groups without injecting too much 
of ourselves. This can be a time of 
reverent sharing with others of the 
Bible as it reveals itself to us. The 
chairman of spiritual life will be a 
busy person if she is doing her job, 
and will need encouragement from all 
of us in promoting and participating 
in this women’s effort of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance. 

Many societies observe prayer pe- 
riods before the regular meetings, and 
the study series might precede these 
where the women come for luncheon 
meetings. Where this is not feasible, 
another evening or morning session 


might be held for this purpose. 


Publicity and Program Books 


Good publicity is needed in our 
churches. This is beneficial to us as 
well as to our communities. Many 
helps are available and should be 
used. For the present we have heard 
of nothing which quite replaces the 
telephone committee, which reminds 
members of meetings, arranges for 
needed transportation, accepts reser- 
vations for meals or teas, keeps in 
touch with those who are ill or who 
have had sorrows or joys, and relays 
this information to those specifically 
concerned. 

The program books are given to 
every woman in the church, the pastor, 
the church office, and anyone else who 
is interested. The president has in- 
cluded one in her letter, which has 
gone to every woman, informing her 
of the privileges and responsibilities 
that are hers as a member of the total 
church program, and inviting her to 
active participation in the woman’s 
program through attendance, prayer, 
reading, and giving. 

She might include a list of the proj- 
ects, a copy of the budget, and how it 
is raised, the constitution of the soci- 
ety, special days to remember, some 
pertinent leaflets, such as the “Amer- 
ican Baptist Woman” and “Of One 
Accord,” and any others which will 
better inform our women of the work 
we do. 

We often hear it said that “an in- 
formed constituency is a more effec- 
tive constituency,” and, in lieu of this, 
let me say that a good president will 
have had a day of training for her 
board members, to acquaint them with 
their jobs as well as the total work; 
will have studied last year’s report 
book for future plans; and will have 
learned as much as possible about our 
materials. Each one will have her 
American Baptist Woman in her work- 
book. 
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Care and Share 
A Love-Gift Program 
By VIRGINIA CLEARY 


[Settinc: A kitchen table, on which 
are arranged baking materials. In a 
prominent place are the Love Gift box, 
a small Bible, and a few coins in a 
bowl. On a high stool sits Ruth, a 
housewife, frowning and muttering to 
herself as she reads directions on a box 
of cake mix.] 

Ruta: I suppose I should be thank- 
ful for cake mixes, but I can’t see why 
Linda always volunteers my cakes for 
every Scout potluck or Junior Red 
Cross banquet or B.Y.F. party. Some- 
times I'd like to bake a pot of beans! 
[Knock is heard.] Martha, I'll bet. 
[Calls out.] Come on in. [Martha en- 
ters, saying.| Hi! Busy? 

RutH: Oh, not too. What’s on your 
mind? Guild? 

Martua: Yes and no. I’m stumped 
about the Love Gift. You know I’ve 
been asked to present a ten-minute 
devotional service for the Love Gift at 
the state convention this year, and I 
don’t have the least idea of what to 
use, or to say, or how to present it. We 
seem to have so many problems in our 
guilds, in the circles, and in the mis- 
sion societies about the Love Gift. 

Rut: Oh, I don’t mean the money. 
I mean the original idea, that the Love 
Gift should be a sacrificial gift—a 
thank offering. 

Rutu: That’s funny, this morning 
during my personal devotions I read 
from the fourth chapter of 1 John. 
Wait, I'll read it [gets Bible and reads 
I John 4:7-12]. And here, listen to 
this [reads verses twenty and twenty- 
one]. Doesn’t that just hit you? Some- 
times I can’t seem to carry those 
thoughts over into my everyday living. 
I was actually resentful about making 
this cake! How stupid of me. I should 
have put some money in the Love Gift 
box and should have offered a prayer 
of thanksgiving for having known 
Zelda Bradley, for whom the guild 
was named. 

MartHa: I guess that’s what I 
mean. We need to have our Love Gift 
a part of our home life, rather than 
just taking a dollar out of our abund- 
ance and giving it as a Love Gift. 

Rutu: I think that in 1932, when 
the Love Gift was first started, there 
was more meaning, because a dollar 
was more of a sacrifice then. We don’t 
do much real sacrificial giving, do we? 
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MartTHA: We don’t do without 
much in order to give to those who are 
really in need. I wonder if we could 
convince our families that we could 
have a sacrificial meal once a month 
and give what we have saved as a Love 
Gift? It could be done on communion 
Sunday or the Saturday night before 
communion Sunday. 

Rutu: It seems to me that we leave 
our families out of the women’s work 
of the church. What good is our work 
if it doesn’t show at home? 

Martua: Getting back to your idea 
of putting money in the Love Gift box 
when you’re thankful for something. 
Could we work my theme around that 
idea? 

Rut: How about using people for 
a society or circle meeting? But I’m 
afraid it wouldn’t apply on a state 
level. 

Rutu: Avis Peterson told me her 
idea. She put a bowl of coins on the 
counter in the kitchen and explained 
to her children and her husband why 
we give this over-and-above gift. Then 
each child put a coin in it when some- 
thing happened which made him 
thankful. At the evening meal there 





Love Gift 


Every American Baptist woman 
responding daily with a Love Gift 
shares God’s love with others. 
For example: 


One dollar will supply pictures 
and take-home materials for two 
unreached children in a five-week 
neighborhood Bible Story Hour. 


Two dollars will provide tuition 
fees for two days for a child or 
young person in our schools and 
seminaries in Latin America. 


Three dollars will provide a 
week’s wage for a woman evange- 
listic worker in India. 


Five dollars will help toward 
giving medical and surgical care 
to retired missionaries’ and min- 
isters’ widows. 


Your Love Gift placed in needy 
hands brightens the face of the 
earth, 








was an opportunity to tell about eac! 
experience which had prompted a coin 
being put in the Love Gift box. 

MartTHA: That’s a good idea. 

[Ruth takes a coin from bowl, puis 
it in the Love Gift box, bows her head 
and says:| Thank you, Lord, for Chris- 
tian friends. 

[Worship leader enters to stand be- 
side her.| 

Hymn: “More Love to Thee, O 
Christ.” 

Scripture: 2 Tim. 1:5-7. 

LEADER [reads]: “One Solitary Life” 

“How do you explain the greatness 
of the man, Jesus of Nazareth? He was 
born in an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. He grew up in 
another village. He worked in a car- 
penter shop until he was thirty and 
then for three years was an itinerant 
preacher. He never wrote a book. He 
never held office. He never owned a 
home. He never traveled two hundred 
miles from the place where he was 
born. He never did one of the things 
that usually accompany greatness. He 
had no credentials but himself. 

“Although he walked the land over, 
curing the sick, giving sight to the 
blind, healing the lame, and raising the 
people from the dead, the top estab- 
lished religious leaders turned against 
him. His friends ran away. He was spat 
upon, flogged, and ridiculed. He was 
nailed to a cross between two thieves. 
While he was dying, the executioners 
gambled for the only piece of property 
he had on earth, and that was his robe. 
When he was dead, he was laid in a 
borrowed grave through the pity of a 
friend. 

“Nineteen wide centuries have come 
and gone, and today he is the central 
figure of the human race and the 
leader of the column of progress. 

“All the armies that ever marched, 
and all the navies that were ever built, 
and all the parliaments that ever sat, 
and all the kings that ever reigned, put 
together, have not affected the life of 
man upon this earth as has that One 
Solitary Life.”! (Author unknown.) 

Hymn: “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go.” 

OFFERING: Receiving of the Love 
Gift. 

PRAYER: “Lord grant us eyes to see, 
and ears to hear, and souls to love, and 
minds to understand, and confidence 
of hope, and filial fear. . . . Lord, 
grant us what thou wilt, and what 
thou wilt deny, and fold us in thy 
peaceful fold; not as the world gives, 
give to us thine own; inbuild us where 
Jerusalem is built with walls of jasper, 
and with streets of gold, and thou, 
thyself Lord Christ, the corner-stone.” 
—Cnuristina G. Rossetti 





1 Copyright 1955 by Guidepost Associates, 
Inc. 
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FOR NOVEMBER 


This One Thing I Do As a 
Thankful Christian 


Scripture: Pss. 9:11, 107:22; 1 Pet. 2:9; 1 Thess. 5:18; 
1 Cor. 15:57-58 


4 pew PURPOSE of this program is 
to stir up our sense of gratitude; 
to send us out grateful for our bless- 
ings; and to help us to remember to 
express our gratitude to others, so that 
every day will become Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Gratitude is one of the most im- 
portant ingredients in life. Like sugar 
in a cake, gratitude is the ingredient 
that sweetens all of life. How cold and 
barren this world would be if no one 
ever said “Thank you”; if no one ever 
felt and expressed gratitude. So im- 
portant is the sense of gratitude that 
“thank you” is one of the first things 
we teach a child to say. 

Of course, gratitude can become 
perfunctory. Like the Pharisee who 
prayed, “God, I thank thee, that I 
am not as other men are” (Luke 18: 
11), we can be grateful in the wrong 
way. Often our very abundance in 
America militates against a deep sense 
of gratitude. Our plenty can be our 
problem so far as gratitude is con- 
cerned. A hungry man is apt to be 
more grateful for a crust of bread 
than a sated man is for a full-course 
meal. 

We in America have more for which 
to be grateful than any generation, in 
any other time or place, ever has had. 
Our problem is not that we have too 
little, but that we have so much for 
which to be grateful. We are apt to 
take our blessings for granted, and, 
like nine of the ten lepers whom 
Jesus healed (Luke 17:17), to forget 
to express our gratitude to those to 
whom we should be most grateful. 


For the Devotional Leader 


®@ Open the devotional period with 
at least two of the well-known and 
loved hymns dealing with thankful- 
ness. 

@ Use the suggested Scripture ref- 
erences. 

@ Have a circle of prayer in which 
the opportunity is given for all men to 
participate with sentence prayers of 
thankfulness. Make certain someone 
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is prepared to close the prayer period 
when it is felt no one else wishes to 
take part. 

@ The following is suggested as a 
basis for your devotional thoughts: 
The Bible has so much to say about 
gratitude. The pagan often ap- 
proaches his gods with fear. The He- 
brew approached his God with grati- 
tude. This was the God who led his 
people through the Red Sea, and fed 
them manna in the wilderness. And 
so, over and over again, the Hebrew 
said, “O give thanks unto the Lord; 
for he is good: for his mercy endureth 
for ever” (Ps. 106). As the Psalms so 
repeatedly show, praise and gratitude 
to God was continually on the lips of 
the devout Hebrew. 

If the Jew had much for which to 
be grateful, how much more the 
Christian! As the Hebrews were led 
by Moses from bondage in Egypt, we 
have been led by Christ, our Savior, 
from bondage to sin and death. “Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the firstfruits of them that slept” 
(1 Cor. 15:20). Like Paul, therefore, 
we can shout, “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. 15:57). 


For the Program Chairman 


This theme suggests a great number 
of possible subjects for discussion. One 
could speak on “The Importance of 
an Attitude of Gratitude.” One could 
answer the question, “Why should we 
be grateful?” In Psalm 92:1 we read: 
“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord.” Why? A speaker could 
point out that it makes us count our 
blessings, and that it helps us to rec- 
ognize our dependence both on God 
and on others. 





LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
October 16 


Appoint a committee from the 
Men’s Fellowship to work with the 
pastor in planning this very important 
observance. 


A series of talks could be arranged 
on such subjects as: “Why I Am 
Grateful to Be an American”; “Why 
I Am Grateful to Be a Christian”; 
“Why I Am Grateful for My Church” ; 
“Why I Am Grateful for My Bible.” 

Or a series of talks could be ar- 
ranged on the subjects: “Gratitude: 
The Natural Soil in Which to Grow 
Prayer.” A truly grateful heart just 
naturally overflows in praise and 
prayer. 

“Gratitude: The Natural Soil in 
Which to Grow Service.” Theodore 
Wedel says that Christian ethics are 
“sratitude ethics.” That is, we are 
grateful to God for our salvation 
through Christ. Therefore we gladly 
serve him. 

“Gratitude: The Natural Soil in 

Which to Grow Stewardship.” The 
Old Testament says, “Whosoever is of 
a willing heart, let him bring it, an of- 
fering of the Lord” (Ex. 35:5). The 
New Testament says, “God loveth a 
cheerful giver” (2 Cor. 9:7). What 
makes the heart more willing and 
cheerful than gratitude? 
. For the Fellowship Chairman—Each 
person could think of reasons for 
which he is grateful to other members 
in the group. A moment could be 
taken to let members greet one an- 
other with this sentence: “I am thank- 
ful to you because... .” Have at each 
dinner place a card on which men can 
write the names of all the countries or 
states to which they should be grate- 
ful as they eat their meal. Ask for the 
three most complete lists to be read 
after dinner. 

Jesus said, “Other men laboured, 
and ye are entered into their labours” 
(John 4:38). Encourage the men to 
think of all the people to whom they 
are indebted for health, services, se- 
curity, friendship, and so forth. The 
list is a long one. This should increase 
our sense of gratitude. 

For the Growth Chairman—Encour- 
age men to offer the thankfulness of 
grace at every meal in their home as 
regular practice. An attractive “Table 
Blessing Card” with four suggested 
blessings may be purchased from the 
Department of Adult Work, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., at 3 
cents each, $2.00 a hundred. Secure a 
quantity to place at each dinner plate. 

For the Action Chairman—Appoint 
a subcommittee to secure a list of names 
of the needy and aging for Thanks- 
giving baskets, determine what items 
should go into the baskets, who shall 
make the purchases, whether money is 
available in the treasury for this proj- 
ect, and if not, suggest a means of 
raising it. Ask for volunteers to deliver 
the baskets. 

Of course, remind the men present 
of the progress on your usual action 
projects. 
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CONGO 
Missionaries Evacuated 


On June 50, the Belgian Congo was 
granted independence and became the 
Republic of the Congo. Within a few 
short days after the first peaceful cele- 
brations in the new nation, Congolese 
troops mutinied against Belgian offi- 
cers and set off an explosive conflict 
which finally brought United Nations 
forces into the country to maintain 
order. 

American Baptist missionaries to 
the Congo were evacuated to points 
outside the country and then quickly 
flown to America, mostly by American 
military airplanes. 


Two Reactions 

The missionaries returned with two 
overriding thoughts. First, they were 
incredulous at the turn of events which 
had forced their departure. All agreed 
they had expected some tension in the 
country but not such sudden and radi- 
cal reaction. 

Second, they were emphatic that the 
Christian Congolese were extremely re- 
luctant for missionaries to leave and 
agreed for them to go only because 
they wanted them to be safe. The mis- 
sionaries were of one accord in their 
certainty that they would be wel- 
comed back as soon as political stabil- 
ity made their re-entry possible. 

However, no one was certain how 
soon this re-entry would be possible. 
The more optimistic missionaries in- 
sisted they could safely return within 
two months. “The Congolese need 
help, and want help,” they stated. 
Others felt that six months to a year 
would be the minimum amount of time 
before missionaries generally could re- 
enter Congo. 

James L. Sprigg, secretary for the 
Congo, American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, gave these views: 

“Conditions are so uncertain that it 
is premature to say just when we can 
re-enter the Congo. Certainly when 
we go back it will be on a different 
basis, with the Congolese Christians 
assuming the responsibility for direc- 
tion of the mission. 

“Tt is certain that we cannot return 
until some economic stability has been 
re-established. How soon that will be 
we don’t know.” 

Missionaries with school-age chil- 
dren have been told definitely to think 
of staying home for one year, so that 
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the children can be in schools, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sprigg. 

Medical missionaries may very well 
be asked to return in the near future, 
he indicated. The Africa Committee 
of the National Council of Churches 
and other interdenominational agen- 
cies already have called for medical 
missionaries. Missionary Roland G. 
Metzger had no sooner arrived in the 
United States than he was asked to 
serve as interim liaison officer for 
Congo relief to co-ordinate efforts of 
the International Missionary Council, 
the Africa Committee, and denomina- 
tions with missions in the Congo. 


Precautions Taken 


On only one station, Sona Mpangu 
(Banza Manteke), were American 
Baptist misionaries harmed, and this 
was a case involving leaderless Congo- 
lese soldiers. On every station the Con- 
golese sought to protect the mission- 
aries, even though they had no means 
of doing so. Although they had not 
expected trouble, the missionaries re- 
ported that on each station they had 
arranged in advance for Congolese to 
assume specific mission responsibility 
as a precautionary measure should 
trouble come. Wesley H. Brown, of 
California, said he and other mission- 
aries at Vanga had time before leaving 
for full discussions with the Congolese 
leaders about their responsibilities 
while the missionaries are away. 

“This experience will be difficult for 
many Christians,” said Clifford C. Sta- 
bell, “but many leaders will grow be- 
cause of the responsibilities they must 
assume.” Mr. Stabell and his wife and 
three children had left their Moanza 
station to begin their furlough and 
were in Leopoldville when trouble in 
the Congo began. All of the returning 
missionaries echoed the sentiment that 
this time of extreme testing might 
prove to be a time of growth in stature 
for Congolese Christians, especially 
among the church leaders. There are 
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more than sixty thousand Baptists in 
churches related to American Baptis 
mission work in the Congo. 


Congolese to Lead 

Mr. Sprigg said that missionaric 
suggested to him that it be made clear 
to the Congolese that missionaries 
would return with a changed status, 
and that in the future the Congolese 
would have to lead and direct. 

“If we continue in educational 
work, for instance” he said, “our 
teachers wil serve under direction of 
the Mbundani,” the organization of 
Baptist Churches in the Congo. He 
added, however: “It is our hope that 
the Government now will assume re- 
sponsibility for education.” Before in- 
dependence, mission groups in the 
Congo had extensive school programs, 
largely subsidized by the Belgian Colo- 
nial Government. 

Although missionaries insisted they 
were relatively safe on their stations, 
the general antiwhite feeling and the 
strife throughout the country caused 
American embassy officials to suggest 
that Americans leave. The majority 
of the approximately two thousand 
Americans in the Congo, most of 
them Protestant missionaries, returned 
home. 

The missionaries and other Ameri- 
cans in the Congo were evacuated and 
then brought home in a dramatic series 
of events. Most of the missionaries 
were evacuated from the eight Amer- 
ican Baptist mission stations in the 
Congo by American military helicop- 
ters. Most of them were evacuated to 
Brazzaville, across the river from Leo- 
poldville in the former French Congo, 
and then on home. 

The first group of seventeen mis- 
sionaries and children arrived in New 
York, July 16, via commercial airline 
from Accra. The next two groups, 
totaling 104, arrived July 21 on two 
different military planes after stop- 
overs at several United States air 


Edward B. Willingham, executive secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, interviews V. Anderson and W. Brown, Congo missionaries 
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My retirement years are free 
from investment worries 


Get an American Bible Society 
Annuity for Guaranteed Security, 
Large Tax Savings, 

and Christian Satisfaction 


You receive precious advantages 
when you buy an American Bible So- 
ciety Annuity Agreement. 

You get an immediate, guaranteed, 
fixed income as long as you live—as 
much as 7.4% annually, depending 
on your age—with no investment wor- 
ries, fees or expenses. 

You get a substantial reduction on 
your income tax because part of this 
annuity is considered a contribution 


—and over 80% of your annuity in- 
come may be tax free! 

You get the joy of knowing that 
your contribution advances the work 
of the Society in translating and dis- 
tributing the Scriptures to the blind, 
to our army, navy and air force, and 
in over 250 languages to the spirit- 
ually needy all over the world. 

Get this annuity that blesses you 
and mankind so richly! 


Prompt, full payments ° 
without fail ° 
for over a century pe 
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bases. Their planes landed at Andrews 
Air Force Base near Washington, D.C, 


Some Baptists Remain 

Several American Baptists did stay 
in the country. Four men stayed in 
Leopoldville to maintain communica- 
tion with mission stations and to su- 
pervise mission interests and to help 
with relief efforts in the country. They 
are Chester J. Jump, Jr., mission secre- 
tary, of New York; Cecil G. Weaver, 
treasurer, of California; Ben W. Arn- 
strong, of lowa; and George S. Franke, 
of New York. 

Two medical couples, who first were 
evacuated to Accra, returned to Leo- 
poldville to lend a hand to medical 
and relief problems which they knew 
might become acute. They were Dr. 
and Mrs. Glen W. Tuttle, of Minne- 
sota, and Mr. and Mrs. Allan R. 
Stuart. Mr. Stuart, of Scotland, is hos- 
pital administrator at the mission hos- 
pital in Sona Bata. Mrs. Stuart, the 
former Carrie Sprague, of Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., is the only doctor assigned 
to the hospital. Dr. Tuttle is director 
of the large interdenominational medi- 
cal center at Kimpese. Mrs. Tuttle is 
a nurse. Veteran medical missionary 
Axel C. Osterholm pointed out that 
while there are no Congolese doctors, 
there are trained male nurses and mid- 
wives at mission hospitals who could 
render some medical aid. A letter from 
Dr. Tuttle said he had talked on the 
telephone with the Congolese staff at 
Kimpese. He said they had been han- 
dling routine cases and even had made 
two Caesarean deliveries. 

The two groups of missionaries and 
children arriving in Washington, July 
21, were transported home on C-124 
Globemasters of the United States Mil- 
itary Air Transport Service. One of 
the planes had brought to the Congo 
the helicopter which was used to evac- 
uate those in the interior stations. The 
fifty-two children in the two groups 
turned the second level inside the huge 
but noisy Globemasters into play space. 
The youngsters seemed in good spirits 
and were not too concerned with the 
fact they were still wearing the same 
clothes they had on when they left. 
Most missionaries came out with noth- 
ing more than what they had on their 
backs. A few had time to pick up some 
pictures and special mementos. Don- 
ald S. Deer, of New York, arrived 
home with his cello. 

“Our reception in Washington, and 
our treatment all the way home was 
heartwarming,” said Dorothy M. Wise- 
man, of Idaho. She had returned to 
the Congo after a year’s furlough only 
three weeks before. State department 
buses took the missionaries from the 
air base to a Washington hotel, and 
Red Cross representatives met them to 
take care of any immediate needs. 
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ALUMINUM COMMUNION WARE 


Classic dignity of design and practical use of modern 
“Wear Ever’ aluminum places these communion ac- 
cessories high on the list for those having com- 
munion ware needs. Light weight. Easily cleaned. 


6050003 The Base ................. Each. $4.25 
6050016 The Tray. With 40 glasses..... Each, 11.25 
6050017 The Cover. With cross........ Each, 4.25 


6050005 The Bread Plate (narrow rim). .Each, 3.25 
6050006 The Bread Plate (broad rim)...Each, 3.25 
5950321 The Offering Plate (with pad). .Each, 3.75 


JUDSON ALUMINUM STACKING 

BREAD PLATES 

A new and practical communion accessory. Any needed 
number occupy only the space needed for ONE. Where 
Storage space or serving table space is lacking, a set 
of these plates is the perfect answer. 

6050019 Polished Aluminum Plate...... Each, $3.75 
6050020 Polished Aluminum Cover...... Each, 2.75 
6050021 Lustrous Alumilite Plate....... Each, 4.35 
6050022 Lustrous Alumilite Cover ...... Each, 3.00 


JUDSON CLASS BOOKS 


Each contains a clear, concise record of pupils attend- 
ance for one full year. Size 41%” x 6%”. Fits in 
pocket or purse. Colorful paper cover. 

5730120 For 24 names. 16 pages. .Per Dozen, $1.25 
5780121 For 48 names. 24 pages. Per Dozen, 1.50 
5730122 For 96 names. 40 pages. .Per Dozen, 2.75 


SECRETARY'S RECORD BOOK 


Complete records of entire enrollment in one book. 
Sturdy paper cover. Size 51%” x 8%”. Pages for 
Attendance of Officers and Teachers; Weekly Report of 
Attendance and Offering; Quarterly Reports; Annual 
Reports; Attendance of Scholars; Expense Sheets; Min- 
utes of Meetings. 

5780123 For 15 Classes ............. Each, $1.35 
5780124 For 25 Classes ............. Each, 1.60 


TRIM-LINE CHALKBOARDS 


In Eye-Ease Green or Conventional Black. Framed in 
aluminum for light weight and convenience of moving 
or hanging. Easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


STYLE G—GREEN Each Singly 


4850230—24” x 36” Green, 6 in ctn., $4.95; $5.30 
4850231—36” x 48” Green, 6 in ctn., 8.95; 9.45 


STYLE B—BLACK Each Singly 
48$0227—24” x 36” Black, 6 in ctn., $4.95; $5.30 
48$0228—36” x 48” Black, 6 in ctn., 8.95; 9.45 


OAK REGISTER BOARD 


Traditional design. Hand-rubbed fo a fine finish. 
Treated to resist warping or cracking. Slide titles cover 
all conventional needs. 

4850104 Light Oak, 13 titles, 6 sets numbers.$14.50 
4850105 Med. Oak. 13 titles, 6 sets numbers. 14.50 
4850107 Extra set of titles and numbers... .. 1.25 
4850108 Extra set of numbers only......... 15¢ 





FOR YOUR 
FALL PLANNING 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


*352 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


*1703 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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* Mail Order Branches of the American Baptist Bookstores 


913 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


2001 Fifth Ave. 
Seattle |, Wash. 





5120 S. Parkway 
Chicago J5, Ill. 
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e Quality Christion Literature « 
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Paul’s Message 


And Mission 
by WILLIAM BAIRD 


This is a study of the New Testament, 
based on the writings and incidents 
in the life of the apostle Paul as they 
relate to the message and mission of 
the church today. 


The Book of Revelation 
by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


Written in a clear, readable style, this 
new book clarifies the message and 
meaning of the Book of Revelation. It 
does not discuss every passage of the 
biblical text, but instead, it interprets 
the major themes of the Revelation to 
John and suggests their relevance for 
today. $3 


Vital Possessions 
by GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
These 14 devotions in prose and 
poetry express the great value of 
God’s many gifts. Each devotion is 
preceded by Scripture or a well-known 
quotation, and concluded with an 
original meditation-poem. $1.50 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


The Gracious Calling 
Of the Lord 
by ROBERT JOHN VERSTEEG 


Here is a fresh and original approach 
to evangelism, a subject continually in 
need of reassessment and reinterpre- 
tation. The author searches out new 
insights into two profound and crucial 
questions: “What does it mean to be- 
come a Christian?” and “How does it 
take place?” His sparkling prose fairly 
cries out to be quoted. $2.50 








The Christian 
Mission Today 


by 21 Protestant Leaders 


This comprehensive study critically 
examines the strength and weak- 
nesses of the current mission effort 
and indicates needed future action. 
The five major sections of the book 
are: Motives for the Christian 
Mission, The Church in America, 
Methodism and the Mission Over- 
seas, The Mission Faces a World 
of Change, and, Task of Minister 
and People. A book every church- 
man should read. 

Cloth, $3; Paper, $2.25 














HERALD HOME NURSERY SERIES 


Consists of Happy Time Nursery Songs Record and 
Three Beautiful Books for Nursery Age Children ; 
NEW 10” LP HI-FI RECORD. Contains 25 songs children love and easily sing. 


Record album 


HAPPY TIM! 


NURSERY SO . 
pictures. 





Complete set of above (value $6.73) special price 
HERALD NURSERY BOOKS (3 Vols. — Value $3.75) special 
Order TODAY from your Bookseller or Dept. MS 


NURSERY HAPPY TIMES BOOK. 23 delightful stories. 
Appealing 4-color art work. 


NURSERY STORIES OF JESUS. 23 inspiring stories that 
both you and your child will enjoy. 29 4-color pictures. 


ality Christian Li 
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only, $2.98 


NURSERY SONGBOOK. Companion to record album. 
Contains the words and music of all 25 songs. 33 4-color 


Book alone, $1.25 
Book alone, $1.25 
Book alone, $1.25 


only, $4.98 
only, $2.95 
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HERALD PRESS © SCOTTDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


121 Missionaries Returned 

In all, a total of 121 missionaries 
and children were returned to Amer- 
ica. The four men in Leopoldville plus 
the two medical couples are still in 
the Congo. Of the other missionaries 
assigned to the Congo, three couples 
are studying in Belgium and the rest 
were in America on furlough at the 
time the trouble broke out, except for 
Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Forcinelli, of 
California, who were on a ship on 
their way back to the Congo. 

From Belgium, the Rev. and Mrs. 
John Marshall report that missionaries 
joined relief and government agencies 
in around-the-clock duty to minister 
to the scores of European refugees and 
Americans arriving at the Brussels air- 
port from the Congo. 

A group of fourteen American Bap- 
tists on an around-the-world tour of 
missions arrived in the Congo, July 1 
the day after independence. They 
were able to visit several of the Congo 
stations before trouble broke out and, 
after a delay in Leopoldville, were 
flown out to Wheelus Air Force Base 
in Tripoli. They flew to Europe to 
resume their tour and went on to 
India almost on schedule. The tour 
leader is an American Baptist pastor, 
Livingston Lomas. 

Louise CATTAN 
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Life 
OUR 
pattern 


by Clarence W. 

Cranford, pastor of Calvary 

Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C. 


Seventeen fresh, inspiring 
messages of Christ’s works and 
teachings from birth to resur- 
rection. Practical without be- 
ing commonplace, this book 
deals with great Christian be- 
liefs, in the language of the man 
in the street. With pertinent 
illustrations, His Life Our Pat- 
tern makes sound and helpful 
use of Bible texts. $2.75 


Order TODAY from your 
FAVORITE book dealer 
BROADMAN PRESS e Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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CHICAGO 
Baptist Institute 


The history of higher education is 
largely a record of colleges founded by 
various religious communions in order 
to train their ministers and lay leaders. 
Many of these institutions have ex- 
panded beyond the realm of minis- 
terial training to become the finest 
colleges and universities in the world. 


Entering New Era 


Chicago Baptist Institute is just such 
an institution. Founded twenty-five 
years ago, it is now poised on the 
threshold of a new era of greatly ex- 
panded training and community out- 
reach. For a quarter of a century, the 
school has provided Christian training 
for professional and lay leaders. Its 
several sponsoring agencies—Baptist 
State Convention of Illinois, Mission- 
ary and Educational Convention of 
Illinois, General Baptist State Conven- 
tion of Illinois, Chicago Baptist Asso- 
ciation, American Baptist Publication 
Society, American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies—and their constituen- 
cies have given admirable support and 
direction to the institution through the 
years. 


A new, giant anthology 













VOLUME TO 
A COMPANION 
"CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS 








CHURCH 


FINE ARTS 


CYDTHIA PEARL (DAUS 





12 FULL-PAGE PK “TURES 

112 PICTURE INTI KPRETATIONS 
220 POEMS « 110 STORIES 

73 HYMNS & INTERPRETATIONS 


HARPER & BROTHERS - ESTABL SHED 1817 














$6.95 at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 








HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 
committed to the stewardship of The 
Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this 

Great Idea. 


750 students 
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SELECTING THE RIGHT COLLEGE 
ISEASYASEBCE 


Qualifications for acceptance 
by Eastern include a commitment 
to Christ for your life. 




























For information and catalog, 


write Office of the Dean 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


ST. DAVIDS, PENNSYLVANIA 




















NEW Buy Grnalkawe CRUSADE FILM 


Afri ca al 
WN Tae: USD t: 


IN FULL COLOR 










WORLD WIDE PICTURES Release 
imelaiilt4 working title 


Beyond the Bridge 


On the spot coven of Billy ¢ Graham and 
team in thrilling, epochal African crusade. 


See how Africa is “On the Bridge” as it 
emerges from its tribal past and strives for 
independence. 

Witness the greatest spiritual conflict of our 
generation, as Communism Tribal and other 
Religions try. to outbid Christ for the souls . 
of Africans. © 

Made especially to bring you the timely‘ ~~ 
missionary challenge of Africa. 


te les ate 


Gentlemen: MI-90 
Please tell me how I can hi ave a premiere showing of 
“AFRICA ON THE BRIDGE)’ on one of the following 
dates: (Release date: June 25, 1960) 


Ist Choice Date 2nd Choice Date 3rd Choice Date 














MY NAME TITLE 
ADDRESS 
cITY ZONE STATE 





Be FIRST to premiere this 
timely film in your church or 5 
community! Mail coupon TODAY 


CHURCH OR ORGANIZATION 


WORLD WIDE PICTURES 


P.O. Box 1055 — Sherman Oaks, Calif 
























NEW 
Broadman 
Bible 
Maps 














with unique functional features for 
more effective study and teaching 


BROADMAN CLASS MAPS 
25x25 inches Each, $1.50; Set of 6, $7.95 


Marginal notes and related map insets make these full-color 
maps ideal for classroom use. Available individually tinned at 
top and bottom or, in sets of six, mounted at top on wood 
half-rounds. 

The Biblical World, 2000-1500 B.C. (which 
includes the Time of the Patriarchs). Inset 
map: The Route of the Exodus and the 
Conquest of Canaan 

Two maps: Canaan as Divided Among the 
Twelve Tribes and The Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. Inset map: The Empire of 
David and Solomon 

Great Empires of the Sixth Century B.C. 
Inset map: The Assyrian Empire 824-625 
B.C. 

Judah After the Fall of Israel. Inset map: 
The Restoration of Judah. 

Palestine in the Time of Christ. Inset map: 
Jerusalem in New Testament Times 

The Missionary Journeys of Paul 


BROADMAN BIBLE STUDY MAPS 
1x4 inches Set of 12, $1.75 


Specially sized for individual Bible study or small classes, this 
set of twelve full-color maps comes in its own protective en- 
velope. On heavy, coated paper. 


BROADMAN GIANT MAPS 
50x37 inches Each, $4.95 


Clearly detailed, these are printed in full color on longlasting 
Texoprint. Mounted individually on wood half-rounds at top 
and bottom. 
The Biblical World, 2000-1500 B.C. (in- 
cludes the Time of the Patriarchs) 
The Missionary Journeys of Paul 
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at your favorite bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS ¢ Nashville, Tennessee 


At a United Negro College Fund 
rally, J. A. Colston, president, Knox- 
ville College, Knoxville, Tenn., saic, 
“Private, church-related colleges have 
provided the kind of education that 
has produced 23 per cent of the dis- 
tinguished Negroes in the North, 50 
per cent of the Negro clergymen and 
dentists, 40 per cent of the college 
presidents and professors, and 33 per 


| cent of the physicians and surgeons, as 


well as a host of other completely 
trained Negroes.” 

During the past year, the institute 
has served nearly three hundred stu- 
dents from churches of eighteen de- 
nominations. The large number of 
successful alumni indicate the fruits of 
its labors. An active alumni associa- 
tion and student council spark extra- 
curricular activities and contribute 
substantially to the institution. 

The five departments of the school 
include: elementary studies, leadership 
education, missions, seminary gradu- 
ate studies, and fine arts. 

Special classes are provided at no 
cost to those who have not completed 
elementary training. An expanding 
curriculum of more than fifty courses 
offers training opportunities through 
an interracial faculty of more than 
thirty instructors. New facilities and 
opportunities are continuously being 
provided. The institute concentrates on 
areas of special need as it moves into 
its dual role of educational and com- 
munity center. 

Rosert C, WALLACE 





BENTLEY & SIMON 

quality CHOIR ROBES 

have set the standard 

of excellence ever 

since 1912. Custom- 

tailored of fine fabrics, 

for your lasting enjoyment. : 

PULPIT ROBES, too,made Miah AAG ae ac 


in the same quality way. S| MON a 
Write for catalog 








FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40° 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes 


BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 





form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our S3rd_ year. 


THE MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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Convention Officers 


Elected at Rochester, N. Y. 
June 2-7, 1960 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—C. Stanton Gallup, Plainfield, 
Conn.; First Vice-President—R. Fredrik- 
son, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Second Vice- 
President—Mrs. W. H. McKinney, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Treasurer—C. H. Read, Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 

General Council—(term ending 1963): 
M. Anderson, Chicago, Ill.; H. Bonell, 
Nashua, N.H.; M. W. Hill, Olympia, 
Wash.; Mrs. M. B. Hodge, Portland, Oreg. ; 
H. V. Jensen, Boulder, Colo.; S. Kmetko, 
Mesa, Ariz.; C. E. Lunn, Springfield, Mo.; 
§. E. Mugridge, Columbus, Ind.; E. A. 
Sorenson, Centerville, S.Dak.; H. E. Stas- 
sen, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. H. Straton, 
Malden, Mass.; Mrs. F. C. Wigginton, 
Carnegie, Pa. (Term ending 1961): Mrs. 
L. O. Bristol, Chester, Pa.; J. I. Chapman, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


ForEIGN MIssIon Society 
Woman’s ForgIcn Society 


President—E. E. Smith, Omaha, Nebr.; 
First Vice-President—Mrs. H. A. Tolliver, 
Charles City, Iowa; Second Vice-President 
—B. Van Osdel, Oakland, Calif.; Record- 
ing Secretary—D. F. DeTrude, New York, 
N.Y.; Treasurer—F. Smith, New York, 
N.Y. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1963) : 
H. S. Butterweck, Brookside, N.J.; E. E. 
Dawson, Denver, Colo.; V. E. Devadutt, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. R. H. E. Espy, New 
York, N.Y.; L. G. Fraser, Grants Pass, 
Oreg.; E. Holliday, Sacramento, Calif.; 
O. G. Judd, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. J. B. 
Lobley, Bangor, Me.; L. H. Lomas, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mrs. R. F. Manogg, Hunting- 
ton Woods, Mich.; M. W. Morgan, Seattle, 
Wash. ; Mrs. E. A. Nida, Greenwich, Conn. ; 
Mrs. R. Schendel, Topeka, Kans.; H. R. 
Stull, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. A. C. Thomas, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Term ending 1962): Mrs. 
K. S. Dannenhauer, Princeton, N.J. 


HomeE MissIon Society 
Woman’s Home Society 


President—W. A. Reed, Elgin, II1.; 
Eastern Vice-President—O. P. Stairs, Erie, 
Pa.; Central Vice-President—Mrs. 
Groth, Watertown, Wis.; Western Vice- 
President—C. E. Shikles, Denver, Colo.; 
Recording Secretary—Helen C. Schmitz, 
New York, N.Y. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1963) 
—East: H. L. Childress, Westfield, N.J.; 
R. A. Moore, Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. Lee V. 
Shane, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. G. W. 
Swope, Kenova, W.Va. Central: D. Baker, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. C. R. W. Frost, Win- 
chester, Ill.; Mrs. H. Johnson, Powers 
Lake, N.Dak.; H. Kleinpaste, Hollandale, 
Minn.; West: Mrs. M. T. Bowen, Pomona, 
Calif.; K. A. Dalton, Inglewood, Calif.; 
J. L. Harnish, Portland, Oreg.; J. E. 
Sweatt, Reno, Nev. 

Board of Managers-at-Large—M. C. 
Froyd, Rochester, N.Y.; Mrs. A. Paul 
Kreager, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Jump, New 
on N.Y.; C. R. Nims, San Francisco, 
alif. 





Founded 





W. E. Saunders 


President 


1100 South Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


COLGATE ROCHESTER 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Continuing 
tradition of 


theological 
education 


STRENGTH ¥ 


G. E. Bartlett 
President-Elect 


1817 











workers and citizens. 
« € 


For information write— 


KEUKA 
COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


A 4-year college emphasizing the 
preparation of young women for 
their multiple roles as homemakers, 








Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

















THE SCHOOL 


HERITAGE 
and 
HORIZONS 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


WITH 


e Hundreds of young women educated for denomina- 
tional positions since its beginning in 1881 


e Advance program in Vocational Practice 


e Better Classrooms 

e New Language Laboratory 

e Audio-Visual Resource Center 

e Department of Communications 

e Research in Vocations for Women 


510 Wellington Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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E. R. MOORE CO. 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F8 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois @ phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. @ phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. @ phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. @ phone DU 7-3205 
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Boarp oF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—W. E. Saunders, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Vice-President—R. G. Torbet, Kan- 
sas City, Kans.; Recording Secretary— 
W. Z. McLear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers (term ending 1963): 
R. H. Bishop, Cleveland, Ohio; E. W. 
Bloomquist, Sr., Youngstown, Ohio; A. H. 
Boutwell, Stony Brook, L.I., N.Y.; Mrs. 
E. W. Buchanan, Dover, Del.; F. W. Curry, 
West Medford, Mass.; W. Erickson, Belle- 
vue, Wash.; L. Fewster, Rochester, N.Y.; 
P. D. Fox, Wynnewood, Pa.; A. Daane, 
Ames, Iowa; H. L. Jenkins, Sr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. D. Rae, Bloomington, Ind. ; 
A. G. Snyder, St. Paul, Minn. 


CouNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


(Term ending 1963)—East: E. L. Craw- 
ford, Vestal, N.Y.; D. B. Howe, Spring- 
field, Mass.; H. McKnight, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Mrs. I. C. Mount, Queens, 
Village, N.Y. Central: J. H. Buswell, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; P. Goodwin, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; P. Crafton, Chicago, IIl.; S. Price, 
St. Louis, Mo. West: R. Beach, Seattle, 
Wash.; G. E. Dalton, Livingston, Mont.; 
B. G. Osterhouse, Fresno, Calif.; Mrs. D. 
Thayer, Mesa, Ariz. (Term ending 1962) 
—West: E. B. Cole, Pomona, Calif. 


Councit CurisTIAN SocrAL PROGRESS 


(Term ending 1963): G. Hill, Rochester, 
N.Y.; W. C. Luke, Seattle, Wash.; E. S 
Parsons, Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Sharpe, Erie, 
Pa. (Term ending 1962): J. Zuber, Crans- 
ton, R.I. (Term ending 1961): Mrs. A. A. 
Banks, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 


HisTorIcaAL Society 


President—W. S. Hudson, Rochester, 
N.Y.; First Vice-President—N. H. Maring, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President 

L. Leavenworth, New York, N.Y.; Treas- 
urer—G. QO. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Secretary—E. C. Starr, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Assistant Secretary—W. R. Tasker, Car- 
negie, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1963): L. Allen, St. Davids, Pa.; J. D. 
Ban, New Brunswick, N.J.; N. Baxter, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; C. H. Hopkins, Prince- 
ton, N.J.; I. M. Rose, Wynnewood, Pa.; 
G. F. Parker, Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. P. Y. 
Simpson, El Cerrito, Calif.; P. F. Swarth- 
out, Hamilton, N.Y.; G. D. Younger, New 


YOUTH 
AT 
PRAYER 


A meaningful graduation gift 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, contains prayers, scriptures, and 
quotations selected especially for and used 
by thousands of young people. Pocket size, 
128 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Name in gold on cover, 50¢ extra per copy. 


Order from 


hs Uspsr oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SSIONARY 
LESTONES 





Appointed 

By the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies, June 5, 1960, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.: Rev. and Mrs. B. M. Al- 
len, Burma; Rev. and Mrs. B. C. Cur- 
rier, Burma; Betty J. Higgins, Japan 
(short term); Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Moore, Congo; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Tuck, Burma. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, June, 1960: Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Hall, Sr., Alaska, field un- 
assigned; A. L. Murray, staff, Bacone 
College, Okla.; Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
White, pastor, Kodiak Community 
Baptist Church, Alaska; R. C. Shank- 
lin, field representative, division of 
church extension and edifice funds; 
N. Yeghoyan, Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital, Limbe, Haiti. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in co-operation with the 
Puerto Rico Baptist Convention: Do- 
lores M. Barnes, teacher, Barranquitas 
Academy, Barranquitas. 

By the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies, in co-operation with 
state conventions, city societies, and 
churches: J. I. Almanza, pastor, 
Anaheim Mexican Baptist Church, 
Anaheim, Calif.; Helen V. Bailey, 
children’s worker, South Chicago 
Neighborhood House, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. L. Belden, director, Grace Chapel 


NOW...3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . . 





noise-free . . . 






; lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
F eorlyte munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 
ATTITNT Lat a. FREE sample of each size 





Order from & i} 
your dealer 


cme: BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 






Christian Center, St. Paul, Minn.; L. 
G. Borunda, pastor, Mexican Baptist 
Church, Lompoc, Calif.; Carrie B. 
Brown, children’s worker, Christian 
center, unassigned; W. P. Carvin, as- 
sociate pastor, Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church, Newark, N.J.; Elodia Davila, 
supervisor, children’s work, Valley 
Christian Center, Phoenix, Ariz.; sm. A. 
Erickson, pastor church- extensio mn 
project, Billings, Mont.; P. G. Garner, 
pastor, Judson Baptist Church, Salem, 
Oreg.; Virginia A. Gates, children’s 
worker, Milwaukee Christian Center, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; E. D. Gibbs, boys’ 
worker, Brooks House, Hammond, 
Ind.; C. E. Haines, director, Heath 
Christian Services, Somerville, Mass.; 
C. K. Hartman, director, town and 
country work, Ill.; D. R. Hepler, boys’ 
worker, Friendship House, Ham- 
tramck, Mich.; S. S. Hochstatter, pas- 
tor, American Baptist Church, Moses 
Lake, Washington; R. W. Reed, pas- 
tor, St. Helen Community Baptist 
Church, St. Helen, Mich.; Carmelo 
Santiago, general Spanish missionary, 
Kansas; Robert Turner, pastor, Grove 
City Baptist Church, Grove City, 
Ohio; L. E. Young, pastor church-ex- 
tension project, Flat Rock, Mich. 
Died 

Mrs. Coe S. Hayne, wife of Dr. C. 
S. Hayne, May 7, 1960. 

Harold Hood, missionary pastor, in 
Phippsburg, Colo., April 21, 1960. 

H. R. Kester, field representative, 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties, April 10, 1960. 

Mrs. F. L. King, missionary to In- 
dians in Oklahoma, March 3, 1960. 

W. A. Petzoldt, missionary to Crow 
Indians, May 22, 1960. 

William A. Phillips, missionary to 
Assam (1921-1928), May 2, 1960, in 
Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Harry E. Safford, missionary to 
Burma (1907-1926), retired, July 6, 
1960, in Brookline, Mass. 
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A complete selection of distinctive styles 
and quality fabrics. Full range of colors 
and shades. Send today for FREE catalog: | 
C-9 (Choir Robes and Accessories); J-9 | 
(Children’s Robes); P-9 (Pulpit Robes); fb 
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B-9 (Baptismal Robes). 
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COLLEGIATE a a GOWN COMPANY 
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NEW YORK 1,N.Y. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 


& 366 Fifth Ave. 1000 N. Market St. 228 N. LaSalle St. 1634 N. Cahuenga Blvd. i 
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World Fellowship Offering 


Filmstrips 

The following filmstrips are in good 
supply and will be sent the same day 
your order is received: 

F219. Under the Banyan Tree. A 
young couple in South India take root 
in the Christian teachings of our Bap- 
tist missionaries, and in turn spread 
their influence throughout the Indian 
community. Color. Sale, $5.00. 

F342. Masaya’s Story. Masaya, of 
the Congo, tells us through his own 
life story how our Baptist missions in- 
fluenced him to invest his own life in 
bringing the gospel to his people. 
Color. Sale, $5.00. 

F101. Longri Ao, Missionary. The 
inspirational story of a boy in the 
Naga Hills of Assam, who came to 
know Jesus. Sale, $2.50. 

F254. University of Tomorrow. 
American Baptists have long sup- 
ported the Japan International Chris- 
tian University in Tokyo. This is the 
story of Akira Noda at the university. 
Color. Sale, $5.00. 

F123. Sunday Around the World. 
In art work, children of many lands 
sing, learn, and pray, in their churches 


and homes. Color. Sale, $5.00. 


Motion Pictures 


A limited number of rental book- 
ings are still available during October 
for the following motion pictures: 

346. The Golden Gift. Aung Win, a 
young Burman, must decide whether 
to remain true to his Christian beliefs 
or return to Buddhism. He meets other 
Christians who are serving the cause 
of Christ, and is influenced to do like- 
wise. Color. 30 minutes. Rental, 
$10.00. 

277. On Mission Frontiers. A docu- 
mentary on our American Baptist mis- 
sion fields in Asia and Africa, contain- 
ing much information and inspiration. 
Color. 30 minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

332. Garden of Service. The true 
story of Namio Fuse, brought up to 
respect the ancient religions of Japan. 
He is introduced to Christianity and 
decides this is the path to follow. 
Color. 30 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

440. New Faces of Africa. A view 
of Africa, a continent in transition, in 
which the Christian church plays an 
important role. You will meet brilliant 
young leaders of Africa today, most of 
whom were mission-school trained. 
Color. 30 minutes. Rental, $10.00. 
BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 


New York 16, N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 


September, 1960 
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HERSCHEL LYLE CALDWELL, B.D., D.D. 


A graduate of Berkeley in 1921, Dr. 
Caldwell is in his fortieth year of fruitful 
ministry. Following his retirement in 1957, 
he has served as Special Representative in 
the area of wills, trusts and annuities for 
the Divinity School. Dr. Caldwell was, for 
sixteen years, Executive Secretary for the 
Washington Baptist Convention and the 
Seattle Baptist Union. For twenty years he invested his life 
in three pastorates in Oregon, California and Washington. 
For Dr. Caldwell, as for many, retirement means continuing 
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BERKELEY BAPTIST 


OIVINITY SCHOO! 


2606 Dwight Way 


Berkeley 4, California 











THE 
BAPTIST 
INSTITUTE 
FOR 
CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS 


A Junior College 





THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE offers a three year Junior College program to train com- 
mitted young women for the church related vocations. Either a terminal vocational 
course or a transfer course may be taken for the Associate in Arts degree. Candidates 
for the transfer course must meet the usual college entrance requirements. 


Strong liberal arts emphasis in the curriculum. New catalogue now available. 


Write for further information and literature to 


Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President, 


Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 














Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Mussions Magazine Sunday, 
and club managers are to be awarded 
service pins in 134 churches. (2) The 
philosophy of the theological conserva- 
tive who would sidestep the social, 
economic, and political teachings of 
the gospel by insisting that preachers 
stick to “spiritual” and “religious” 


matters. (3) 524. (4) J. A. Pike. (5) 


J. F. Soren. (6) 258, including 115 
women. (7) Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. (8) P. D. Clasper. (9) 1912. 
(10) The adoption of a “Manifesto on 
Religious Liberty.” (11) Anna Can- 
ada Swain. (12) Each church will be 
given an opportunity to participate 
by taking an offering for the project 
in each of the two years of the cam- 
paign. (13) C. Jump, Jr., C. Weaver, 
B. Armstrong, G. Franke. 
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This Overly Spire 
calls 
“come to worship” 


High atop the eolonial facade of St. 
John The Baptist Church in Stiles, 
Penna., this Overly spire beckons to 
all passers-by to come and worship. 
Crafted by Overly in heavy aluminum 
sheet, the spire was an integral and 
important part of the church design. 
Due to Overly’s cost-cutting prefab- 
rication techniques, there is an Overly 
spire for every church budget—and a 
style for every church design. For 
more information on how your church 
can have a lifetime Overly spire, 
write for our history of spires and 
our spire fund-raising booklet. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department L Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Ly Frank A. Shays 


Missions Magazine Sunday 
October 16 


URING AUGUST the office force 

of Missions has been stuffing 
sample posters, letters, renewal blanks, 
and leaflets into envelopes marked 
“Observe Missions Magazine Sun- 
day, October 16.” 

These envelopes, nine thousand of 
them, will be mailed the first week in 
September to five thousand pastors 
and four thousand club managers. 

Please read this material carefully 
and make your plans at once to ob- 
serve Missions Magazine Sunday in 
your church on October 16, or some 
other Sunday in October. 

This year Missions is asking both 
club managers and pastors to secure 
three-year subscriptions at the low 
price of $5.00 each, which saves $2.50 
over the single annual subscription 
rate, or one-year subscriptions at the 
club rate of $2.00. 

This fall about fifteen thousand sub- 
scriptions expire, including about six 
thousand three-year subscriptions. 
Please put forth every effort to secure 
these renewals and an equal number 
of new subscriptions. 

Posters, subscription blanks, and 
leaflets are available for distribution. 
Please let us know how many you can 
use, 

& 

A new feature will be added to the 
ebservance of Missions Magazine 
Sunday this year. On that day service 
pins will be presented to club man- 
agers who have served 5, 10, 15, 20 
or more years. The pins will be mailed 
to the pastors with the request that 
the presentation be made during the 
morning worship service. 

This past winter, we wrote to the 
club managers and asked them to tell 
us how long they had served and 
whether they desired a service pin. 

We received responses from 134 
club managers, several of whom had 
served as long as forty-five years. If 
you were one of those who wrote to 
us, your pastor will receive your pin 
in the mail shortly before October 16. 

If any other club manager would 
like to receive a service pin, please 
write immediately and tell us how long 
you have served your church as our 
representative. Because we do not 
know how long you have served, it 
will be necessary for you to write and 
tell us. Only those who write, or have 
already written, will receive the service 
pin. Please let us hear from you. 






Newark Christian Cente; 


Newark Christian Center is grate! \)] 
for evidence of progress. Center org2n- 
izations and individuals have been g«n- 
erous in their financial support, and 
interested persons have also donated 
many hours of labor. 

Fourteen years ago, our community 
was made up almost entirely of Iial- 
ians. Now, it is largely composed of 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Housing 
conditions are better. New low-rent 
housing projects have taken the place 
of terrible slums. Housing may im- 
prove; modern conveniences may 
bring more leisure; but only Christ 
can bring everlasting change into 
lonely underprivileged lives. 

This year five hundred new families 
have moved into a new middle-income 
housing project just two blocks away 
from the center. We shall be able to 
use the help of volunteers in making 
a survey of this entirely new group in 
our neighborhood. 








Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 
For information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 
612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 














Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too ... as a gift 
from you...in your own name. 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


| CARILLONS, INC. 
2790 CARILLON HILL « SELLERSVILLE, PA. 







A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


®@Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 
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Now it's easy to be 
a good group leader ... 


and fun, too! 


FREE Book 


TELLS EXACTLY HOW TO CONDUCT 


MEETINGS, KEEP ORDER, GET THINGS DONE 


Have you ever refused an office in your church, 
school, lodge or civic group . . . perhaps a little 
fearful of the job’s responsibility and procedure? 

Whether you’re presently an officer or just an 
interested member of an organization, you'll find a 
great deal of help and encouragement in this handy 
reference book. 

The articles that originally appeared in Madam 
President and Mister Chairman Magazine have been 
reprinted in one volume by Marion-Kay and offered 
to you free of cost or obligation. It’s one way we can 
say “thank you” for more than 38 years of pleasant 
association with organizations from coast to coast. 


Send for your free copy . . . today! 
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MARION-KAY PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
‘House of Flavors’’® 
Brownstown, Indiana 


Dept. 70-E 


Please send me a copy of “At the Sound of the Gavel’’ and the magazine Madam 


President and Mister Chairman. 
My Name 
Adtdress __ 


Cit _ sidan elicit ceca aaa - Sate . 


| belong to (group) — 


Additional Free Copies will be mailed direct to your friends in other groups, 





anywhere. Just make request below: (If more space is needed, use sheet of paper) 
UII: ssc ences ie eau ae tind lean aagalpeaaasaaaiaedaanaan ” 
a a I EN eM MrT Te Are - 
City seme cenit cialis II serktrentenceuieuncas 


Org:-nization 
































NO OBLIGATION! Get a free 
copy for your friends, too 


MARION: KAY & @m : 


PRODUCTS CO.., Inc. ues 





Dept. 70-E, Brownstown, Ind. 








